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OH! G4PTAaIN KERSON,” KLFIE GAID, “*I HAVA DERN LOOKING EVERYWHERE FOR YOU, AND THE TRAIN HAS LEFT.” 


REGINALD KERSON'S SECRET. ! “Oh, aunties, do let me live with you. I 


am so miserable,” she wrote, and the sympathies 
- | of the ladies being whelly with their niece, 
whom they considered as deeply injured se she 
did herself by «he step their slater-in-law had 
taken, at once responded to her wish. 

“She shall never enter the Manor whilst 
we live,” said Eleanor, the —— referring 
to the latter, when afcer reading Evfia’s letter she 
returned it to the other, 

“Most {indecent I consider i:,” Matilda, the 
eldest, rejoined, “ Edward scarcely cold in his 
grave betore she takes another husband; but 
ring the bell, Sarah, for lighte! I have no 
patience to discuss the subject.” 

However, notwithstanding this awertion, {b 
was long after the curtains had been drawn, 
shutting out the glorious moonligh) ia which 
the grounds of Singiethorpe had become bathed, 
thao ve oagp rhe widow, with all her sins and 
vanity, was fally commented upon. 

“] wonder whom she resembles most i" said 
Eleanor, thinking of the expected aleca, whom 
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rene a nmeeneeee ey _-—————_.—_} 

pp eo map ag seen since, as a baby ip wer Caoreaen thicty and Bley -five years of | the drawing-room & few moments later she bade 
of yeare, she was once brought by her | age, tall and well-built, looking even older, from | him enter. ‘ ; 
parents to the Manor. a settled shade of melancholy his | Miss Musgrove wae seated by the fire, looking 

“' Tat’s soot” Matilda replied, calculating the | features, as though some past sorrow had left Its | very pale and worn, faint smile of 
years on her white taper flogers, ‘si, must be | {indelible mark. upon bis countenance, which, | passing over her countenance when ap 
fifteen.” strive as he would to f would ever be pre- | proached her. 

“ Fifteen | dear ms. Well, it will be much | sent with him, whilst very sadness gave an} ‘Iam so sorry to see you so fll,” Captain 
tetter that she should be here than in London, | irresistible charm to his manner. Kerson said, advancing. 


of 
chimes of the clock struck eleven 


The following morning came in 
glorious as the rest of that besutiful th 
been, and nothing was thought of, for 
being bub.the expected advent of: 
sisters vieilng with each other in nm 
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returp, the ears of cach were strained to catch 
the first sound of the wheels, as they grated 
when 


arms to receive her.* / j we 
* And #9 yon are little Elfie!” she s Bs 


the young girl alighted from the vehicle, and 
begin up a" steps to Where her oor: 
“* I declare, quite w woman, | you were 
only a tiny toddler, pone. tn scarcely reaching 
the table, when I saw you last!” to whith Eifie 
replied with a Tsagh, as d ry 
herself from the embrace she to 
where her other aunte- awaited her. 

“A true Musgrove!” Mise Eleanor said, 


the fair face and form of her youthful niece, 
who, in truth, hed igherited the fawily~comell- 


ness, 

“ Oh? you dear, dear aunties,” she said, 
returning the caresses bestowed on her, ‘‘is it 
not delightful here?” and her dark velvet eyes 
roamed from the cool shade of the elegant apart- 
ment to where, without, the sun cast hla golden 
raye over the fresh green of she emeraid grass, 
aud then stooping down sbe almost hugged Gip, 
the little terrier, to death, who had already put 
her nose into her hands ss much as to ssy—we 
shall be friends, f know. 

“Hadn’s you. a hot, wearlsémé journey!” 
the ladies asked, when, a few moments later 
Hifie returned diarobed of her travelling attire, 
lookivg prevtier than ever, with her hat re- 
moved from the black, glossy bair, a slight flush 
on her olive cheek, and her teeth like pearls 
diplaying themselves from between her coral 

8, 

er Well, no,” she answered, the colour deepen- 
ing on her face ; “that ls to. say, the latter part 
wae not, for after I had tried in vain to become 
interested in the dullest of novels, and had been 
almost made’ convert by one of the Salvation 
Army, ® gentleman entered the carriage. Well, 
of conree, the weather paved the way to con- 
versation, and so delightful a companion did he 
prove himeelf that I soon shut up my book. The 
Hallelujeh young lady did: the same with ber 
eyes, and we chatted, he and I, on until the train 
arrived at Sivglethorpe.”’ 

* And there, of course, you parted?” Miss 
Eleavor said, with a smile, 

“Qh! not at all,” the girl laughed, “for who 
do you think he is! He knows you quite well.” 

‘Give as a description,” the aunts replied, 
‘and if he lives In or near here, doubtless wo 

-thall soon discover who he is.” 

Bat a knock and ring at the hall door stopped 
the description which Elfie had already. com- 
menced, and her large eyes opened in wonder- 
ment when Osptain Kerson, her fellow-traveller, 
was aunounced, ; 


after | ecended to breakfast, 





evening, » returning 
their cordial greeting. “I trust you will excuse 
my intruding on you ab this time, but I felt 
rather anxious to know that my little travelling 
companion had arrived safe.” 

Aud then he held out his band to Elfis, who, 
blushing and coafused, had taken refuge behind 
aaiss Maegrove’s chair, 

Lelie you are very ~~ ay 

replied, ’' my nlecs was just te us t 
you,” and then the conversation drifted into 
ordinary toples, until the growing shades of twi- 
light warned their visitor that it was time to aay 


adieu, 

“Isn't he delightful, suntie?" ssid Elf'e, when 
the door closed on the latter. Aud she would 
have induiged in farther ecstasies in of the 
same had not something in the face of Miss Mas- 
grove stayed the words on her lips, whiles “ that 
Captain Kerson was 8 gentleman,” was all she- 
could elicit from either of the maiden sisters. 


har Sontbont essen cons wheighitie Sioned 
, it wae yet ear was 
ie oe waa herdiiaes Gaels 


pretty . 

after, with her glossy cdrlé resting’ on the snowy 
pillow, she wondered in her mind why her aunts 
were 80 reticent with to the Captain, and 
then fell asleep to d tbat she was on the 
brink of a ano ey ® strong arm saved 

8 dreadful death; and when she opened 
to look into wot of her preserver it 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


“] pear, my child, will find it dull 
here with three old Be hay for pence Fan 
Matiida sald, when the next morning Difle de- 
looking fresh and fair as an 
opening bud, whilst she cheerfully returned her 
aunt's greeting; ‘but Eleanor will show you 
over the grounds before lunch, and thet will be 
something new after town life; and there is a 
pretty lake on the weet tide, possession of which 
you can dispute in future with the swans, who, 
up to now, have reigned eupreme on its surface.” 
Dull!” repeated the girl “I am sure I 


| shall never be that, auntie dear,’ and, indeed, 


Elfie never did seem to tire of the life which 
followed ab the Manor, 

As a sunbeam she seemed to have entered 
within the wails of the old house, entwining her- 
self around the hearts of her relatives, cach day 
developing more fully that beauty for which the 
Musgroves had ever been famous ; whilat to the 
ladies themselves she but brought to their re- 
msmbrance the face of the dead brother they 


bad #0 fondly loved, ae they lavished on his | th 


ebiid all the affection which bad once been bis, 
and Eifie knew no greater happiness than in the 
warm summer days to roam unchecked amld the 
slopes and valleys surrounding the Manor, with 
Gip for her companion, or to lazily float o'er the 
surface of the lake in the little boat, assigned to 
her especial use. 

It was in these wanderings that she was 
ofttimes accompanied by Reginald Kerson. At 
first by accident they met, in the yeliow autumn, 
until the walks became so frequent, and each 
little dreamt of the danger into which they were 
driftiog, as they trod the dead leaves beneath 


‘their feet, until too late they were rudely 


awakened to the knowledge that their hopes 
were as lifeless as they. 

“Do come in and see Aunt Matilda,” said 
Elfie, ae three months later they had returned 
from one of these walks ; “ she seems so {ll.” 

. And on bis acquiescing,— 

“ Auntie dear, Captaio Kerson has come to see 

you,” the girl added, when opening the door of 





of the to the their journey. 
The doctor had that no time should be 
sactsas decien Ghealettcen: ta setehtoring the 


they were to the t. 
Notwithstanding ie eaa, and the fatigue 
attendant on the journey, Miss was 


no Reginald, when, loosin 
first bell sounded, she told Langdon, the mald, 
to stay with her sunt, and. she would go to 
ascertain the cause, 

Passengers were hurrying forward to secure 
their different places, whilat porters were wheeling 
trollies laden with luggage, and the engine snort- 
ing as Cou in von epee Mo be pn a atlil 
no sign of the Captain—antil, with « shrill 
shriek, the wheela moved over the 
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“* Goon-Brs,” he sald, the next 


‘he was about to return to London by aa 


tratu, whilet 
with thoes 


Eiifie’s hand, and 











days ab Singlethorpe 

beat with tumultaous joy, and she would have 

leant on his bosom fn first delight of her 

new-born happiness, after one passionate embrace, 

re eee ee ae On eae a 

already wreathed with the smiles of love, he 
her from him, and then left her— 
nothing but that love-dream to 


restless ses, whilst the 
at her feet. 

man, auntic,” 

ing beside the 

the latter wae seated ; 

since we came to 

went away so suddenly, 


ro gre age a fame f 

t + eBags sree at 

were , never 

head, whilst she continued, — 

always seems to me like some one who has 
known 8 trouble,” 

* Poor Reginald { he has known trouble; but 

there is a skeleton In every house, Eifie,” was the 


Musgrove gave directions that 
should be wheeled to her hotel, for the air 


left her aunt's chair moment, 
trifle in a shop-window, when 

on her esra They were in a 
and when Elfie hastened to eee 
matter, she found that, in turning, 


acelden' caught the hem of a 
osha 


fair woman, of about twenty- 
blue eyes looking out 
from beneath a cluster of auburn curls, which 
; bet the rose 
turning sharply to re 
she encountered the gaze of Mis 


at you, auntie,” Eifie eaid. “Do you know 
her?” 


“*No, dear,” was the reply; “but I knew 
some one once so like her that, did I not know 
I should have believed ip was the 

she was « bad woman, Etfie, and yet I 

once ; but I shall be glad to 


some one gently touc 
ve @ atert, to fed 


* You here, Captain Kerson |” she exclaimed. 
“How you frightened me! Have you seen 
auntis? And when did you come down?” 

The queetions came all in a breath, whilat the 
colour came and went beneath her olfve skin, 
until {t at last left her pale as marble; 

“T have been to the hotel, Eifie,” he replied, 
“and Miss Musgrove telling me I should find 
—_ here, I came, Are you not glad to see 
me ?” 

* FT am so glad,” she faltered, and was about to 
take the arm he had offered, when a Isugh from 
behind attracted their attention, and, simul- 
taueously turning, E!fie saw it had proceeded 
from the lips of the woman they had met the 
previous eveniog, 

She was with the same companion as on the 
former occasion, but farther than a stare on the 
part of both they passed on, and when Elfie 
moved to again take the Captain’s arm, she 
thought it strange how stern and grief-a' 
he had auddenly become. 

No allusion was made to the rencontre by 
either when they returned to the hotel; and, 
indeed, Miss Musgrove’s cold had taken sucha 
serious turn that they both became anxious—an 
anxiety which in the morning proved not to be 
without foundation. 

“No, don’t write to Sarah and Eleanor,’’ che 
said, in answer to the entreaties of bath the (sp- 
tain and Elfie that they should be communicated 
with, ‘it would oaly frighten them ; aud doubt- 
leas, with care, I ahall soon be as well as newal.” 

Bat notwithstanding all the care and attention 
she receivet, Miss Musgrove became gradually 
worse, until it was imperative that a telegram 
should be sent to Singlethorpe without delay ; 
end Reginald, with Elfie, forgot, for the time 
being, aught elee but the grave symptoms which 
surrounded the fate of their beloved friend. 

It was ouly while awaiing the sisters’ arrival 
that they would, at the desire of the invalid, go 
out for an hour to restore, as she said, the roses 
to her darling’s face, feeling she was perfectly 
sefe in the keeplog of the officer ; but after the 
first day of his coming they never egain encoun- 
tered the beautiful woman whose presence ap- 
peared to have euch @ strange effect on the 
latter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BO HOP 


Two days necesearily elapsed before the Misses 
Musgrove could arrive from Singlethorpe, dw ing 
which, with the exception of that two hours’ 
ramble by the seashore, Reginald and Eifie were 
intermittent In their watch by the sick bed, and 
a gleam of pleasure would pass over the counte- 
nance of the invalid, as she alternately gazed from 
one to the other. 

“'T shall never see the Manor again,” che sald 
when, on the eve of the second day, they sad in 
the sick-room awaiting the coming of the ladies 
from Singlethorpe—E.fie with her hand clasped 
within that of her aunt, whilst Captain Kerson 
occupied a seat on the other side of the bed, 

It had turned very cold and dreery afver the 
lovely weather of the preceding week, and there 
was a melancholy In the roar of the waves, 
which, ae the moan of an unguist spirit, wonld 
enter within that silent room, filuminated but by 
the glow from the fire, which cast fantastic 
shapes around, thus adding to the weirdness of 
the surroundings, 

“] shall never see the Manor agsio,” Miss 
Maegrove repeated, “and there ls something I 
want much to psy to you, Regineld, before the 
end comes.” 

** Don’t talk like that, dear Miss Musgrove,” 
the latter replied. “You are fll and weak now, 
but there is no reason that you shou'd not re- 
eover.” 

“A vain hope, a vain hope,” she returned ; 
“bat so that I leave my darling happy, I have 
no wish to stay,” and she turned to where Elfie, 
with the tears starting to her eyes, knelt beside 
her, when again looking towards the Captain, “I 
had hoped, Reginald,” she said—" may I not hope 





Bat Reginald Kerson could do no more than 
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the thin, wrinkled hand, a shade of sorrow 
his features, while the words he 
ttered remain unsaid, as, the door 
sisters entered. 
of the fatigue and anxiety 
fenced In their long journey, on 
started immediately on receipt of 
% no persuasion could prevail 
on them to take elther reed or refreshment until 
been led to the bedelde of the sufferer, 
when after each having kissed the young girl, 
oo — 7 hayes her arms round their bee 
and Reginald Kereen to go get 
a breath of fresh air, whilet they would remain 
with the invalid. 

During the week which followed there was 
little but the end came when least ex- 
pected, w after days, in which the latter 
appeared to know no pain, the sands of life 
gradually running out peacefully to the last, they 
were all summoned to the bed of death, 

Miss Masgrove had just awoke from a quiet 
sleep, the last one she would know, until the 
cold grave closed her from the world. The doctor 
had told them ali ip was useless to hide the truth, 
‘thad she was sinking fast, so fast that he con- 
sidered it doubtful if she would ever see another 
aun. 

* Don’o grieve, my darling!” she said, whilst 
her hand passed lovingly over the bright glossy 
curls, 

Ste could no longer see, and E!fie eobbed out 
her sorrow with her face buried in the coverlet. 

* Dou't grieve, my pain will soon be over, and 
I am an old “woman, glad to go; and Heaven 
Grant, darling, that you with all your life before 
you, may be as happy as I have been in mine! 
Where is Reginald 2?" she asked. “I can’t see, 
and there is something I would say before I go. 
Bead low,” she said, faintly, as the latter 
approached, and then, with his ear placed cloee 
to her lips, she whispered to him what was in 
her heart ; but to those who surrounded the bed 
the worde were inaudible, whilst when Reginald 
raised his head it was weil that those eyes, from 
which the light had fled for ever, were un- 
cpnecious of the look of agony which then 
ever his featues—features from which all the 
_< had fled, leaving his face drawn and liaed 

that of an old man. 

Without a word, he ape te where E:fie 
atill sobbed out her grief. She had kissed for 
the last time the lips of the dying woman, whoee 
breath beeame shorter and shorter, the sisters 
alone pressing clcser as the end came near. 

“ Come alovg, Elfie,” he said to the weeping 
gir}, “it was her wish, darling,” aud he pointed 
to where, with her eyes already fixed in death, 
her aunt gasped out the Inst breath of life, and 
then all was atill. 

“Oh! Captain Kerson, it was my fault, I 
kept her out too long that night when she canght 
the cold which has killed her !"’ and Elfie cried 
at though her heart would break. 

“Dont be silly,” Captain Kerson auswered. 
Tt was through no fault of yours, my darling. 
‘There was no hope for her before she left Single- 
thorpe, although the stay here has prolonged 
her days,” and leading her to s seat by the fire, 
he bade her to be seated. 

“You will be making yourself ill next,” he 
said, tenderly. 

Aod when Eifie ralsed her tear-stained face to 
hie, there was that in the expression of his 
countenance she conld nob mistake, and the 
colour flushed beneath her olive skin, dyeing 
cheeks and_ forehead with carnation hue, and 
she knew toe well that her young heart had gone 
eub to that man, who loved her as he had never 
loved before. 

“Efe, my darling—my darling!” he said, 
and passing bis hand over her sunny head, as the 

ead woman upstairs had done but a few 
momenta before, he gezed on her for a second ; 
then with a sudden impulse he threw himself 
at her feet, drawing her nearer—nearer until 
thelr lips met, and he whispered in her ear the 
love he could no longer conceal. 

‘The next moment he started, ss on the door 
opening to admit the sisters, who, now that all 
was over, had descended from the chamber of 
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death, the zound of a woman’s voice fell on his 
ear. 


Tb was semecns on the landing, upon which 
their rooms opened, mak/ng inquiries respecting 
apartments; but it was enough to cause the 
colour to forsake the face of the young officer, 
as with one look at Elfie, who had risen from her 
seat when her aunte entered, he sank into a 
chair, with a strong effort controlling the emo- 
tion under which he was evidently suffering. 

“Tt is all over, poor dear!’ Miss Sarah said, 

alluding to her dead sister, whilet Kieanor could 
not speak for the grief which overwhelmed her, 
which Eifie alone seemed to have the power to 
AssUaLO, 
‘*Don’b auntie, dear—don’si” she sald, 
soothingly, as ecb on sob broke from the elder 
woman's breast, until at last she became quieter 
in her great sorrow. 

“We should wish the body removed as soon 
aa practicable, Reginald,” Mise Sarah continued, 
“for I could not think of her beiog buried any- 
where but in the family vault.” 

“I will see to all thas for you!” was the 
reply ;“ and, indeed, Captain Kerson was only too 
glad to have something which would draw his 
mind from brooding over troubles which unkind 
fate had woven around him. The more be was 
with E fie the greater became the temptation to 
cast aside the scruples which, until now, had 
stood in the way of his happiness ; and he de- 
termined, in his mind, when once Miss Musgrove 
had been placed in the vault of her ancestors, 
that he would carry out her last wish, and as 
these thoughts passed through his mind the 
gloom which late events had cast over him as 
quickly disappeared. 

He no longer refrained from telling Elfie 
of the love without which she had made him to 
feel life was not worth living ; but of the past 
he had not, as yet, the courage to speak to her, 
whilst she alone, cogvisant of the fact that his 
love was more to her than aught elee, lived on in 
the knowledge of that happiness, which was her 
life, her all. 





CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE SURPRISE. 

As Captain Kerson promised, he had arranged 
all for the temoval of the corpse to Singleth 
to where a telegram had been despatched, fol- 
lowed by a letter giving full instructions when 
and how vhe same would arrive, whilst | he family 
would be there by a later train, and then for the 
last time he and Eilfie tcok « stroll by the sea- 
shore. 

It was aead ending to the trip towards which 


| but a short time since she had looked forward 


with euch delight; but youth quickly outlives 
sorrow, and with this new-born happiness Eifie 
had slmost ceased to remember the loss which 
had come to her, 

“Would you grieve much, Elfie, should any- 
thiag come between us?” 

It was Captain Kerson who asked the ques- 
tion, and raising her ey:s to his, he could see 
them become filled with tears at the thoughts 
the words suggested; but they soon passed 
away, for did she not feel his warm breath on 
her face, as in low tones, mingling with the mur- 
mur of the ocean, he told her how dear she was 
to him, and that how without ber life would not 
be worth living t 

“No woman has ever been to me what you 
are, a, he said ; “ you believe me, don’t you, 


And Elfie did belfeve him, and would have 
done so in spite of any proof to the contrary ; 
but what was it that her dead aunt meand about 
the skeleton in every house, when she had asked 
her whet made him teem so sad? And Elfie felt 
she could nob refralu from asking him of the 
sorrow in his past, but the words she would 
have uttered died on her lips, It would seem 
like doubting him, she thought. No, ehe would 
ask noi hing ; whatever he had to tell that she 
should know should come spontaneously from 
himeelf, 

“The sisters were awaiting them on their 
return, [0 was growing late, and too cold for 








moments the latter bade them night, leav- 
Reginald looking over the time-table, studying 
the trains for the next day 


that Miss Musgrove was certain such was the 


contamination she might derived in the 
contact ; ‘so even in that you see they have 
deceived you.” 


a 
** I don’t think so,” was the reply. And then 
he told them of the dead woman’s last wish and 


hand and emilingly 
the old 
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-moval in the morning. 


The coffia was placed on low trestles ab the 
further end of the apartment, the latter being 
redolent with the scent of flowers, which loving 
hands had placed on and about the came, 
a single wax candle cast a weird light over ail, 
creating a deeper gieom around the corners ft 
could not 

A sound of some one erying bitterly fell on 
their ears, and, pushing the door noiselesaly 
open, Sarah could not suppress a start on seeing 
a figure bending over the dead form of 
sister, whilst 8 woman's voloe sobbed forth its 

f 


She had removed the covering from the dead 


F 
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| and lifeless face, on which she impressed passion- 


ate kisses, unconscious of another's presence, 


trembling the ea, See Sere 
the woman she had seen on the 

‘* Why did she come here, aunt!” she asked. 
“Tam sure she knows you and 
And then she told Miss Sarah of, their former 
meeting. —_ 
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It seems as 
of Providence which led her 


up a at the same hotel, Didn’t 


anything else Ky 
- a word,” Eleanor replied, “ merely some- 
out having mistaken the room, and then 
ut to her own.” 
** And, of course, Eifie knows?" Captain Ker- 
son asked. 


curiosity is excited,” was the answer Eleanor 
gave, as, enyiug they were all tired, she told him 
he must go or they would 


~ 


CHAPTER VL 
A NARROW B8CAPE, 


Ir was early on the next morning when the 
alsters were awake, the undertaker coming 


eric 





to everything for 
comfort, even to procuring the tickets. 

‘Tb -five minutes paat, and the 

the half-hour, so you may as 

ts,” , offering his arm to 

and Eleanor following to 

a carriage, with ‘‘ engaged” on the window, 

had been secured for them ; and then he brought 

out a book, a daily paper, and one or two others, 
to ee the time during the long journey. 

* are not very punctual,” he said, after 
having seen that the ladies wers comfortable. 

He stayed by the door awaiting the signal for 
them to start, but the half-hour, five minutes, 
and another five after that went by, and, as yet, 

sign of leaving, until, growing impatient of 
the delay, Reginald advanced to the first porter 
he could eec. 

“TI thought this train- was to start at ba!f-past 
twelve?” he said ; ‘‘and here it is a quarter to 
one, and no sign of moving. I wonder thers 
are not more accidents on this line. It ie 
shamefal |” 

‘They are a-waitin’ for the hexpress,” the 
man answered, not forgetting to attach an “h” ; 
“ but here she be!” 

And as he spoke the express dashed fato the 
station, and Reginald had but just time to jump 
into his compartment when, with a shriek and a 
puff. they moved from the eame. 

Their conversation was but limited, owing to 
the noise made by their own and passing trains, 
and, a tly, each had more or less become 
absorbed in their reading ; but even that, by the 
jolting of the carriages, became almost impos- 
sible, and ft was not long before the elder ladies 
fell into a doze. 

Elfie was seated close to her lover, with whom 
she conversed in low tones, until, at length, she 
also becoming drowsy, leant her head on his 
broad shoulder, where, after a few moments, she 
fell into a peaceful slumber. 

How long they had so remained they could 
not say. Reginald alone was awake, watching, as 
fn a dream, the fields, and, at times, the chalk 
banks, which, with the little country stations, 
appeared to fly from them, whilst they flew on 
faster, faster, with now and then a shrill whistle, 
like a scream of delight, sounding from the 
thing which bore them on, when another 
train, with ite freight of human Ilife, 
would dash wildly by, and again, u 
but the time thus gained, on, on, whilet labourers 
would for a moment rest from thelr work to 


then, a 
roar, @ crash, and chaos, the shrieks of the living, 
the moans of the dying mingling with the last 
scream of the engine, when rolling on its mighty 
side ib went, with it the 


ry shattered, 
their weight thefr helpless victims. 
The Misses Maegrove know nothing of their 
danger until they awoke, rudely tossed on the 
fioor of the compartment they occupied, a severe 
shaking the onty injury they had received ; 
whilst Eifie, 
deprived of consciousness, lay white, and 
pparently lifeless fn the arms of the Captain. 
aseist all from the broken débris 
of the latter, when, gently 
girl on a bank, with a prayer 
to the Almighty for having 
in the midev of death, he 
in eharge of her aunts, whilst he 
went to render what assistaucs he could to the 


tely, a doctor who was travelling in 
escaped unhurt, and was 
all he could to alleviate the sufferings of 
, whilst the groans and moans of the 

i air with their agony. 
were quickly on the scene, 


had just turned 


with her babe, had 
hill-side; she was 


whom fright had momentarily 





dead, quite dead, and it was only a moment that 
he gazed on the atill, white face, wheu two men 
advanced with yet another gha+t!y burden ; and 
as they laid her down—for it was a woman— 
with an unaccountable desire to eee if she were 
also gone, he stooped to look on the features, 
when with a cry he was unable to restrain, he 
fell on his knees to chafe the hands of the 
enfferer, to call on her by name, to open her eyee 
and look on him, and hear that she was forgiven 
sre she went. 

It was then that the volce abe had onceso fondly 
loved seemed to draw her back te life, as, witha 
slight quiver of the eyelids, they onciosed ; for 
one moment she looked Into the face se near 
her own, when, with a last effort to meet tha 
one last kiss so freely bestowed, she savk back a 
senseless corpae, 

He arose from the cold damp ground, he had 
no further reason than to stay; all thas had 
made his life an endless sorrow was finished now; 
all anger had vanished frow his breast, pity alone 
remsioivog for the lifeless clay at his feet and 
turning his back he was abont to quit the scene, 
when he became conscious of another who wae 
looking down on the dead white face, and as fn 
ralaing his head their eye met, they read im each 
a hatred which would never die. 

Another train soon arrived, and but a shorb 
time elapsed when they were once agaia steami 
towards the metropolis; the elder ladies bh 
slmosb recovered their composure, whilst Eifie, 
pale and trembling, was halt led, balf carried to 
the carriage In which Reginald tenderly placed 

r. 
He could not bring himself then to tell her of 
the woman who, with the other dead, was con- 
veyed to where the bodies would awain identifica- 
tion, she who bud a few short hours before had 
been, in the fulness of life and health, kneeling 
beside the coffia of her dearest friend, 


——— 


CHAPTER VIL 


’ BETWEEN LIFE AND DBATE, 


“No, no, leb us get home quickly, anntia, 
dear,” was Eifie’s earnest entreaty, Ceptain 
Kerson having proposed that they should re- 
main in London the next day ; and her request 
being granted, they left by an carly train for 
Singlethor pe. 

A cold drizzly cain was falling when they once 
again entered the gates of the Manor, around 
which all appeared sad and dreary, the house 
itself. looking so dismal with all the blinds 
drawn, and she wind moaning fn wistful guste 
around its gables and sovghing ip the bare 
branches of the trees overhead. 

In the room she had bat a few short weeks 
since left in life, was placed the o. fio of the dead 
sister awaiting burial, the funeral being arranged 
to take place on the following day. 

All but Fifie had enffered no ill-effects from 
the railway colliaion, but with her io proved 
different. Ab first she seemed daned, 
realising the danger which they had been ta, an 
then she became the prey of fever, when iz hew 
fancies she felt more than in the moment of real 


ck to the system!" Dr. Partridge 
averred, when Sarah had asked his opinion, 
having lost no time in commanding his attend- 
ance, 

He had been medical adviser to the family ab 
the Manor ever since the three maiden ladies 
were girls like Elfie herself, and the old man felt 
a genuine regret when, after leaving the sick 
room of the latter, they led him to where Miss 
Musgrove lay in her last narrow bed. 

“Very sad, very sad, indeed,” he sald, and 
then he went on to congratulate them on thelr 


narrow escape, 

“ And you really do not think there ie any- 
thing very serious the matter with our niece?” 
Miss Sarah asked. 

“I think not,” was the reply; “quiet and 
good nursing will, I hope, in a few days do 
wonders.” 


Bat day succeeded day, and atill Eifie tossed 
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sud turned on a tick bed, but at las? she was watch in the chamber of death, and the sobs | niece, her wish belong that you should never 
pronounced out of danger. which had broken so suddenly on her senses, to | enter the Manor duriog our lifetime 
0 Kerson was like one demented whilst 


the tones of bis voice, or the 
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io ber natural tones, thue addressed her. 

wT , you have been very ill,” she re- 
piled ; “‘but, thank Heaven, you 
now, 


“No, auntie, no,” the girl replied ; 
how ft was that [ came here ;” then, with 
a Bt ae the recollection of past events came 
to her, “ Ah ! I remember,” she said, “ poor Aant 
Matilda's desth, the railway accident, and then 
mo more; but where are we now?” 
“You are in your own little room at the Manor, 


my child, 

* And Oaptaio Kerson?” she asked. 

There was a dread in her tone that the anewer 
might ‘briug her fresh sorrow, but when her aunt 
told her how he had been to see her day after day, 
when she was unconscious of his presence, 8 glad 
light came into her eyes, and Miss Sarah leaving 
her In the care of the nurse, hastened from the 
room to inform her sister of the happy cheuge, 

“May I see her at once?” Captain Kerson 
asked, who having ca-led in the interim, was chat- 
ting with Eleanor when the former entered with 
her glad news, 

“Yes,” she replied, with a smile, “but you 
mus promise not to éxeite her, for the prostra- 
tion against which we have now to fight fs almost 
as difficult task as the other.” 

So iv was very nofselessly that a few moments 
later Reginald wae ushered into the sick room, 

A faiod flash come to the face of the girl when, 
on her acne telling her that some one hat come 
wa age ber her eyes fell on the form of the young 
¢ : 

“Oh 18o0 glad, so glad,” she said, holding out 
her bands, and drawing his face down antii his 
tayny moustache brushed her sunken chesk, and 
he pressed hob kisses on her lips, parched and dry 
from the late fever. 

* Now we must be very quiet,” he said, with 
ludicrous solemnity, as he moistened her mouth 
with the hothouse grapes he had brought with 
him, “or Aunt Sarah will send me away like a 

ty boy 1” 

**No, nol” she answered, while a smile of 
happiness filtted over her countenance, “Oh! I 
am so happy—so happy!” 

‘* And so am I, my darling!” was the repiy, 
as he smoothed her curls, her head the while rest- 
iog on his broad shoulder ; and then he told her 
that she mast make haste and get well, for he 
was waiting for hia little wife. 

There was no hesitation now in his tons, his 
eyes no longer wearing that aad look to which she 
had been so accustomed, and as she lovingly 
gized om bis features there recurred to her 
nismory the mystery which had hitherto enve- 
loped hie lite. 

Was it that fb no longer existed, she pondered, 
when a short time after with a tender kiss, and 
promise to see her on the morrow, he had, at her 
afiht’s suggestion, left the room; and she 
wondered it the strange woman at Ilfracombe, 
whoss presence seemed to inflaence his conduct, 
hed auything to do with the skeleton in his home, 
of which her dead aunt had spoken. 

And then it all came back to her mind—the 





be at quickly eubdued when her presence had 
been deve and Elfie determined to ask her 
aunt the of the mystery. 

But from neither could she gain a promise that 
they would grant her request. 

When you are quite well, Elfie, you shall 
know all,” they told her, and with that she had 
to remain satisfied, whilet day by day she was 
quickly recovering, until at last the roses once 
more bloomed on her pale cheek, and her merry 
laugh again re-schoed within the Manor walls, 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A SAD stort, 
“Tasre mush be no secrets between us,” 
Oaptain Kerson was 
b; 9 his endiias with their 
aubject ap 
niece. * Rife must know all,” he persisted, and 
was 


It waes bitter cold evening at the eommence- 
ment of December, which enhanced, to a degree, 
the comfort ew 


rrounding the Mauor rate 3 
room, where a huge coal fire threw ite warm ‘4 


and glow over the whole apartment. 

Without the snow lay thick on lawn and 
terrace, whilst a bitter east wind drove the 
flakes before it, till they formed great heaps 
against the paslisades which divided the former 
from the garden, where in summer flowers 
every hue exha'e4 their fragrance. 

Etfie bad left the plano, where in the dark 
hour {6 was hér custom to sing, whilst her aunts 
would dreamily, half asiesp, baif awake, listen to 
the tones of her rich contralto voice ; out this 
night she had sopn became weary of the old songs 
—when leaving the issorament she nestled close 
to the eide of the former: 

For a time all were so silent that even the 
gicl herself might have been supposed to have 
fation into 2 gentle slamber, but her thoughts 
wandering from recent events bo those which 
occurred ia the days which were passed, a sudden 
desire to have the myatery of those days revealed 
came to her. 

* You will, auntie dear, won't you!” she 
asked, appealing to Miss Ssrah, “tell me the 
story you promfeed to do whea I was quite well 
agein? ‘Reginald would have told me himself 
thik worniug, but I would rather ‘hear {bt from 

:” she added, 

* Perhaps it would be better that you should 
know all, my darling,” was the reply, “but I 
shall have to go back to many years ago, which, 
had it n0t been for circumstances which have 
occurred during the last few months, would have 
remained, 9s far os I am concerned, a sealed 


book. 

“ Be you need not light the lamp, Maria,” 
ohe paid, as a servant entered the-room for that 
purpose, “Iwill ring when I desire ft ;" after 
which, etirring the fire into a bleze, with Eifie’s 
head resting on her knee, Mies Musgrove com- 
menaced. 
oT muss go back sixtesn years, to the time 
when, with our father, we and your father lived 
together beneath this roof ; bat it was not long 
before the former followed his wife, who had 
died but afew months previous, and we sisters 
and brother were then left the sole occuplers, 

After a few months Edward married, and, not 
listening @ moment to the idea of our quitting 
the Manor in favour of his bride, he selected a 
home for her in the metropolis ; bub this arrange- 
ment not falling in with the wishes of your 
mother, we seldom met and were never, as you 
kaow, good friends. 

However, she ¢onsoled herself with the pros- 
pect of a son being born, who would eventually 
be master here ; but even in that she was doomed 
to disappointment, as we knew when we heard of 

birth, and had it not been for Edward 
, we should vover have known our little 


& 





Amongst our acquaintances at Si at 
that time was a Culonsl Kerson, who, with his 
distance 


"India !’ Florrie exclaimed, whilst the flash 
of which bad swept over her fair face 
vanished, leaving white as marble ; 

and then I saw the tears well to her beautifal 
02. 


attempt to conceal—and even so far forgot him- 
aolf as to accuse us of complicity in 
he termed it, of bis boy’s prospects, 

‘SAs we told him, we were entirely ignorant 
of what he meant, when coollog down a little, 
he told us that how, at the earnest en’ 
his betrothed, Reginald had resigned bis com- 
mission, and thus thrown away a glorious futar 

“So surprieed we were at this announcement 
that we could find words to express the 


could 
thought [t useless to argue the 


t further, 
*' © He shall never enter egain |’ was 
the exclamation of our friend, and he 


kept his word ; but it was only a matter of a 
few days that Reginald was banished from the 
parental roof, for scarcely had a week passed 
when he was hastily summoned to the death- 
bed of the old soldier, who died in e fit of apo- 
plexy, bis wife surviving him but a short two 
Mr peor Repledtd wes in oust goal pave 

‘Poor Reginald was in grea a 
trials which had so suddenly overwhelmed him ; 
but time and the many duties which, 
the same, devolved upon him, roused 
his sorrow, and six monthe after he 
formed the last ritea to his dead 
came the hasband of our Florrle: 

"We were very happy then, thelr home being 
but a short distance from our own ; scarcely 8 
day intervened that we did nov see one or the 
other, 

“They had now been married two years, when 
bs pom accidentally coming across @ friend he 

known when in the ecrvice, in « fatal mo- 

ment he asked him to pay bim a vielt duriag the 
bot season, when life in was unbearable. 
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were sitting by the open 
the tir bpen of the roses, 
was by the soft wind. 
the embroidery on which I 
Re advancing to where we sa 
re) ago, I can s¢6 him as I saw 
face literally convalsed with the 
his eyes starting 

whilst his whole frame shook visibly 
excitement under which he was labouring. 

“* What fs va matter?’ we as 
taneously, when i ot open 
window he returned our greet 6 then sank 
into the nearest chair, covering his face with 
gt t groans of sgony proceeded from 
I 

THe could nob control himself sufficiently 
Srat to aaswer our question, but holding to us 
small note which he had eo crushed in his firat 
great anger that the writing was almost unln- 
telligible, we read sufficient to know the worst, 
the story of a friend’s perfidy and a woman’s 
weakvess, and the letter dropped from our grasp, 
we almost as overcome as himeelf at the con- 
tenta 

‘**May the curses of heaven follow him 
wherever he goes !’ he exclaimed at last, whilst 
the veins on hie forehead stood out like big corda; 
bat Matilda gently laying her hand upon his 


own,— 

“*Hushi” she said, ‘Vengeance is mine, 
mith the Lord.’ : 

“ And then whsn he becawe quieter we learnt 
how Fiorrfe had left husband, home—all for the 
sake of a man who, by his subtle flattery, his 
title and his wealth, had lured her from the path 


of virtue. 
"He who had so much,’ Regina aned, 
‘and I but my pet ewe lamb !’ w ph oe - 
ing his face in his hands, he endeavoured to h 
the grief which had so nnmanned him, 
‘© * What do you fntend doing 1’ we asked, but 
he made no definite reply, and then he left us. 
“‘ After that he came one day to bid us good- 
He was going abroad, he said, pending the 
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lived ; and, strange to say, he always had a pre- 

sentiment that she was not dead, although we 
tried to convince him to the contrary. 

Theres then occurred to Eifie the moments in 

which she could not account for the sudden 

{a his manner towards her. 
does she still live, do you think, 
auntie?” she asked, but before Miss Sarah could 


portant 4 
supper, the former with her sister left the 
(Continued on pagé 14.) 








A TIMELY WITNESS. 


—10-— 


For many long days the Dauntless, brig-of- war, 
one of the versels of our commeodore’s squadron 
for the supprestion of piracy, had vainly cruised 
abont the rocks and islands in search of the fierce 

who were said to infest those shoree. 
One morning, while the aloe mee was we. 
gling through a gathering he23 which had jus» 
veiled from our sight » ship in the offiog, a man 
was seen standing on a distent rock signalling the 


e captain eent Mr, Marker—® rather super- 
eliicus young midshipman —with a cutter, ccn- 
poe | a swivel and twenty armed men, to aacer- 
ee the signalling stranger wanted to come 
aboard. 


As the boat proceeded, and the fog thickened, 
Mr. Marker began to upbraid the coxewain, 
Granger, for his steering, though it could not be 


excelled. 

“ Jf you don’t do better,” he shouted, angrily, 
*] will have you reported,” 

This coxswain was particularly cbnoxious te 
Mr. Marker, because he had lately saved the life 
of one of the midsbipmen while he (Market) was 
thinking about ft, Is had happened dufing a 
heavy gale. 

A little middy—the first licutenant’s son—had 
fallen over , and while Mr. Marker—wh6, 
though brave, was also cautious—was hesitating 
as to whether he could rescue him by tyinga rope 
to his breast and jamping overboard after him, 
Granger, one of the fore-mast hande, who was a 
spirited, intelligent. young fellow of seventeen, 
full of quick decision and-ready daring, performed 
the mat ceuvre successfully, and bronght the little 
fellow safely aboard, For this act Granger was 

moted coxswain. 


ee Now mind your-elf,” continued Mr. Marker, 
as the boat approached the rock on which the 
form of the could be dimly made ont 
through the fog. “ Be careful how yoo steer, or 
I will have you broken and put back where -you 
were before.” : 

The young coxswaln controlled his temper, 
though It was hard to do eo, Meanwhile the 
® descended ihe rock. 

* You want to board the brig 1” said the mid- 
abi watching him askance, 

iis was a widdie-aged man, with keen eyor, a | 
nose elightly beaked, and he wore a long, closely- 
fi surtout, 

* Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, my orders were to bring you aboard— 
So step in, if you please.” 

The other entered the boat, quietly seated hio- 
self, and then came the order to way. 

As the boat dashed along the midshipman 
peered spony Ae mre him, and now and then stole 
a at 


passenger. 

He does not look like a plrate,” thought the 
youth, **bub I ehall my eye upon him.” 

J rem ba dg Mere ba rock, and 

ES c o cutter ab 

wee oa i. narrow passage, between two low 

reefs, a large boat containing about 

twenty te-looking cut-throats, wearing 

woollen caps, broad sashes, and armed with pistols 

and dirks. 
There was no thistaking these swarthy fellows 


to the numerous horde of pirates for whom the 
man-o’-war'’s-men had been searching. On the 
evil face of the stesreman, a giant in elze, might 
have been observed a triumphant sardonic grin. 

** Ho! my fine fellows, we have you fast!” he 
shouted. ‘ The hunted now have the best of the 
| hunters 1” 

** We will see about that!” replied Mr. Marker. 
Now, boys,” he added, addressing hie crew, 
“we must fight, and I hope you wil! give a food 
account of yourselves,’ 

As he spoke he looked at the stranger who had 

Pbeen taken off the rock. The keen eyes of this 
man were fixed upon the outlaws, and he had 
produced a pistol from under his coat ; but Marke: 
suspected that: he was some traitor who had 
purposely brought about this meeting with the 
pirates, ' 

* Had not you better make use of your swive) 
before you close with the rascale?'’ he sald, in 
a deep voice, 

“IT know my own business best,” answered 
the midshipman. 

Then a troubled look crossed his face, for now 
Lanother boat, containing a dozsn more pirates, 
appeared from out the mist, astern of the cutter. 

“We ate hemmed in!” he muttered. 
** Traitor 1” he added, addressing the stranger, 
'* this fa your work !” 

"You are mistaken,” was the cool reply. 

“T shall keep an eye on you, at all events, 
Back water!” he continued, speaking to the 
crew. ‘The raecals are too many for us,” 

** What do you propose to do?” Ingulred the 
Petravger. — 

**To get out of this the best way I can, if you 
would like to know. Sight the swivel,” he-. 
radded, to the bowmen, * and ply the fellows 
ahead with it, while we try to geb through ihab 
opening in the reef. Lively, boys!” 

Some of the pirates already had begun to fire 
their pistols at the cutter’s people, while the reat 
pulled towarde the receding boat. 

An old man-o’-war’s-man was shot dead, and 
two others were wounded. 

Then the report of the swivel was heard, but 
the pirates, lying well over, avoided the shot. 

Before the plece could be re-loaded the bullets 
from the foe were again fiying thick and fast, 
and avother man fell dead, 

“ There is a shoal astern of us, ir. We shall 
probably ground upon it,” cried the young cox- 
swain, Granger. ‘*Then the pirates will have 
us at their mercy. Had not we better make » 
dash at the rascals who are firing at ust We 
can whip them before the others come ap.” 

" Ay, ay, that’s the best thing to de,” came 
the deep voice of the stranger. 

‘* Mind your own business, both of you,” said 
Maerker, ‘As for you, Granger—don’t leb me 
hear another word from you, or I wiil have you 
up for muti——” 

Ere he could finish the sentence a bullet struck 
him slantingly on the head, inflicting a palafal 
though not mortal wound, which threw bim 
down dazed and bewildered, unfitting him for 
the command, which thus devolved upon Granger. 

“Now, boys, have at them!" the coxewaia 
shouted, «Pout angap !” 

This order was obeyed with alacrity, and with 
a hearty cheer, 

As the cutter rapidly advanced upon the 
pirates, the swivel, which had been re-loaded, 
was fired at the outiaws, killing several of their 
number. 

Mr, Marker’s eyes began to roll. He gazed 
round him in a bewildered manner. 

" You are going the wrong way,” he said, in a 
faint voice; “or is it because my brain fe whirl. 
Ing that I am mistaken? Retreat! We niust 
retreat!” he added, as his head dropped upon 
his breast. 

“Wolnot A few more strokes AHEAD, my 
lads, and we will be upon them!” shouted 
Granger, in a rip voice, 

The next eats cutter crashed against 
the other boat, when a desperate combat ensued. 

The pirates fought fiercely, but their dppo- 
nents wielded thefr cutlasses and used their 

tols with daring Intrepidity, and with the 

letermined energy of plucky men trained for con- 





with ‘their fierce, lowering vissges ; they belonged 


flict, Cheering them on, Granger threw himself 
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fnto the thick of the fray, slashiog right and 
left with a powerfularm. Tae , witha 
cutlass snatched from a fallen a tank 

a Hon, his strong, deep voice blending with the 
coxewain’s as he laid about bim with might and 


main, The clash of the report of small 
erms, the hoarse cries of cutter's men, and 
the tiger-like ‘* Ht-yahs 1” of the echoed 


weuld have retreated the approach 
their other boat wich ite rein’ te. 

As it drew near, however, con- 
trived to bring the swivel to bear upon 


“We are the victors,” said stranger, 
quietly, “A bold dash, even with the odds 
agsinet you, fs often better than a retreat.” 

te “Had we continued 
te back away from pirates we should have 
SS ee 
upon as 1” 

‘*You—ah—you disobeyed orders,” said Mr 
Marker, whom a eip yy had slightly 
® . “E—I will have you shot for 
mutiny!” 

“From first to last, after you were hit, you 
way See ee ee the 
coxewain. 
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gallant action—the 
Only one that hed saved the man-o’-war’s men 
and given them the victory, When he took upon 
himself the command and made bis bold dash at 

tes he had known that Mr. Marker, who 
had opposed the movement, was too much daz 2d 
and bewildered to clearly realise what he was 
ebout ; but was there any hope that the mem- 
bere of the court-martial would belleve him when 
he eald #0? 

Toe long day and the night passed. Several 
times Granger had seen groups of men near him, 
end heard them conversing {n low voices, whilst 
they glanced ominously towards him. 

Wext morning. juet after daybreak, the boat- 
swain wae heard piping all bande on deck. 
Then followed the roll of the drum, after which 
was heard the harsh voice of the Heutenant of 
marines, The clattering of muskets succeeded, 
then the master-at-arms made his appearance in 
the “ brig.” 
mee up, Thompson?" inquired Granger, 

. 
“You're te go on deck with me," answered 
Thompson, with a gloomy face. “God only 
knows what they are going to do with you, bat 
there’s a file of marines in the gangway with 
londed muskets |" 

The master-at-arms now led the prigoner on 
deck. The file of marines stood like statues In 
the gangway. Near them was the captain, and 
clese to him the stranger who had been taken 
— the rock, The crew were ranged farther 


“Mr. Marker,” said the stranger, turning to 
the midshipman, who stood a few paces off, “ you 
think chat a few shote would serve this fellow 
right §” pointing to Granger as he epoke. 





‘Ab, for his mutiny, his disobedience of 
” answered Marker, fiercely. 

“ Marines,” continued the stranger, "do your 
duty. Give the coxewain a volley—a volley in 
his honour! Fire over his head !"” 

The crew stared in wonder, Mr. Marker 
The marines did not budge, but looked 

at the speaker, whom neither they 
nor any of the sailors had ever eeen before he 
on the rock, and yes who ordered 


nen eae Bat now, quickly divest- 
ing himself his surtout, the stranger dis- 
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fully approve, and tor which he deserves 
rom lle 4 of punishment, Therefore, as soom as 
possible, I shall see that he be promoted 

receiving a midshipman’s warrant, which was 


thily 

Words could not describe Granger's joy and 
the mortification of Mr. Marker. Man 
shake of the hand did the gratified coxswain 
receive from his shipmates and chums, young 
and old, while all hands joined in applauding the 
conduct of the noble and just-hearted commo- 
dore. 








FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIil. 
SYBIL'S CONQUEST. 


THE next evening Ciarice was to go to her first 
ball, and practically to make her déout fn county 
acclety. The dance was at the house of a certain 
Lady Sinclair, and {¢ was given in honour of the 
coming of sge of ber eldest son. Lady Fairfax 
had been slightly acquainted with Lady Sinclair, 
and throvgh her introduction the Cravens re- 
ceived an invitation to the ball. Lennox himself 
would rather have stayed at bome, bat Clarice 
had all a girl's eager anxiety to see something of 
the galeties of life, and, of course, he could do no 
less than escort her. 

When Sybil Marsh arrived at Hurst Royal, 
Clarice had written to ask if she could be In- 
cluded in the invitation ; and on Lady Sinclair's 
assuring her that any friend of. hera would be 
welcome, she had at once ordured a drese for her 
visitor, which was in every respect as handsome 
as her own. 

Sybil professed extreme gratitude for the gift. 

"You are too good to me,” she murmured, 
kissing Clarice’s cheek, as the box lay before her 
with the lustrous shimmer of yellow satin show- 
ing from beneath the coverings of silver paper. 
**] should hesitate to accept your kindness if I 
did not know that to you it is pleasanter to give 
than to receive. How delightful it must be to 
have the power of being generous! I have never 
known the luxury of it.” 

Ciarice, happlly for herself, was young enough 
to live in the present moment, and put from her, 
for the time being, all those sad recollections 
which might have marred her pleasure. 

As she came cownstalrs into the hall, where 
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” ee y* jokiodts “7 
claimed Clarice, fe suppose you 
don't feel quite so excited as I do, because this 
fe not ball.” 

‘But that is exactly what ib {s,” 
Sybil. “ Have I not told you that, before I came 
to be your compsaion at Sunningdale Court, I 
had lived in- the strictest eeclusion possible, not 
going out anywhere ft” 


—e «6 et oe ee 


“ Fancy, two débutantes going under your 
wing to-n dennox! I suppose, 
that, as I am the married woman, I am the 
chaperone Mind you beth behave 


and 
larice was without doubt the success of 
evening ; even Sybil, handsome as she was, 

looked at when she was by. The fi 
that she was Bayes Be mg 


in her through the brilliantly-lighted 
ballroom, was followed by the eager gaze of 
admiring crowds, 
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derstanding. danced 
times together, and ab the conclusion of this 
special vaise, they made their way outside on the 


tropical flowers 
chanter had called 

At the far end of 
aleove cut in the thickness of 
and hither the two betook themselves, 

“You look thundering handsome to-night, 
Sybil,” said Middlemore, with honest admiration. 
‘Pell you straight, I had no idea you were so 
beautifal.” 

Her Mp curled a little scornfully, though she 
was woman enough to be pleased at the 
compliment. 

“ Fine feathers make fine birds, and I have 
never been able to afford decent dressese—even 
this 1 owe to charity. I expect the true 
reason why you admire me to-night is because 


modest violet hiding in the shade. By jove, that’s 
quite poetical! You see what a miracle you have 
wrought, Ss bil.” 

His half pisyful tone jarred on her, but there 


softness in ber great black 
they were litted to his, yous 


“ Colt,” she whispersd, softly, drawing a little 
nearer, and pas her hand on his arm, “I 
bave heard that love does work miracles, and I 
know it has dane so in my case, I never thought 
Thad it in me to care for anyone as I care for 
ou.” 

He «lipped his arm round her walst and drew 
her head on his shoulder, while he kissed her 


brow. 
* Poor little woman! It's deuced good of you 
to love me; I'm not sure I deserve it,” 

“I know you don’t deserve it!” was her fierce 
sod unexpected retort, as she drew herself from 
him, and sat upright. “If you had done so, you 
would have kept your promise and come to meet 
me at Grey Friars last Friday.” 

‘*T couldn’ Sybil, I give you my word I was 
feeling so utterly done up, I simply couldn't 
move that day. Asa matter of fact I lay on the 
couch In my dressing-room the whole blessed 
morning and afternoon, and if a fellow had not 
dropped in and had a game at cards with me, I 
don’t know what on earth I should have done to 
pass the time.” 

“I don’t believe you, Culin. The fact was 
you had not seen me for so long that the im- 
preasion I made on you had faded, and you were 
nee inclined to throw me over—wasn’t that 
ib ” 

* Of course it wasn't, I was simply delighted 
when I heard you were coming down to this 
part of the world, and I thought you deuced 
clever to have managed it. How was it you 
came to fix on Grey Friars as a rendezvous 3” 

"Don’t you remember telling me about the 
house when we last met in London? You said 
it was supposed to be haunted, and in conse- 
quences of that it was shunned by everybody, so 
1 thought we might have a good long talk 
together without fear of interruption. I inquired 
at the atation how far it was, and learned that 
there was a public-house withia half mile, so I 
drove to the inn, left my luggage there, and then 
went on to Grey, Friars and waited for you.” 

“ How long did you walt?” 

** Some hours.” 

“ Poor little woman!’ he said again, raisin 
her hand to bis lips. “It was too bad of me, 
confess. Well, and did you see the ghost!” 

She broke into # laugh. 

“No, but I eaw someone elee—no less a per- 
son than Mra. Lennox Craven. I heard someone 


j Bed eh. sgbhnarag Pindar , 
owever, she was equally tened, and lu 

I recovered my presence of mind first, so 
gently closed the door, and locked {t on the 





for I did not know any minute that you 
t mot arrive, and it would never have done 
to have seen us together. I waited and 
but you did not come, and the only 
ture I'had was a singularly unpleasant one. 
crept up to the door of the room where 
Craven was, to peep through the keyhole 
d see what she was doing, and just as I was 
ling the stairs, my foot tripped, and I was 
forward. I caught at the first thing I 
could to save myself, but a jagged, rusty nail 
aticking oud of the wall, somehow tore the flesh 
of my arm, and it bled a deal, and gave me 
a considerable amount pain, Still, all’s well 
that ends well, and 1’m none the worse for it 


¢ 


rit 


ir 


now, 

“Why didn’t you write to me after your 
arrival at Harst Royal?’’ he asked. 

“ Because I was cross with you, and besides, I 
felt sure I should meet you here to-night, and I 
thought I would give you a surprise.” 

“You . You might baye knocked 
me down with a feather when I recognised you. 
I thought the safest plan would be to ask Craven 
to Introduce us as I saw you Were with his party. 
By Jove, 3ybi), you look so handsome that I am 
more in love with you than ever.” 

Hie voice and manner lefb no doubt of his 
sincerity. Sybil nestled closer in his arms, and 
looked up io his face.” 

**'Eaough in love with me to marry me!” she 
whispered, eoftly. 

He moved uneasily. 

“Ym afraid that’s out of the question at 
present. Iam eo frightfully in debt that I can’t 
move hand or foot. My estate is mortgaged to 
ite full value—in point of fact I have about 
come to the end of my tether, and if something 
does not turn up soov, I shall go under alto- 
gether. The only thing for me would be 
marriage with an heiress.” 

Sybil started, and drew herself from him, at 
which he 


Ob, you need not be angry. Helresses don’t 
grow on gooseberry bushes, and I haven't one in 
view at the present moment. Perhaps if I had 
it would be much the same, for I am not at all 
disposed to resign my liberty to a woman I don't 
care twopeace abont. Now if in were you it 
would be quite different.” 

* You mean,” she said, slowly, “ that if I had 
money, you would make me your wife?” 

“Like s shot. But I'm afraid there isn’t 
much chance of that, is there!” 

‘* Stranger things have happened,” ahe whis- 
pered, with a catch in her breath. ‘Life ts 
uncertain, and there is only one life between me 
and wealth—between me and happiness——” 
She broke off abruptly, for a movement in the 
shrubs showed her that someone was near. It 

to be Lennox Craven. 

“ Miss Marsh {s that you? I have been look- 
ing for you. My wife is tired, and ready to go 
home {if you are.” 

* Certainly, Mr. Craven,” she replied, rising, 
and making her adieu to Middiemore in the 
conventional manner of ball-room acquaintances, 
though her cheek was white; and her voice 
slightly unsteady when she epoke. 

As she tock Lennox’s offered arm, she was 
wondering how much of the conversation he had 
overheard. As a matter of fact, he bad heard 
very little, only that last sentence, '‘ One life 
between me and wealth!” But ib set him 
thinking. 


_-- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
* GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART |" 


ALTHOUGH it was dawn when she went to bed, 

larica was up io fairly good time the nexd 
morning, and out fn the garden gathering the 
little posy of flowers that she never failed to 
put on her hueband’s plate at breakfast. In her 
white cambric dress, with its delicate lace and 
dainty knots of blue ribbon, she looked exqui- 
sitely fresh and sweet ; she was so young that 
not #-trace of fatigne was visible in her face, 
although she had danced indefatigably the 
evening before, 





' The garden was a wilderness of blosseom and 





fregrance. Roseg red, white, and golden, were 
atili blossoming againat the ruddy brickwork of 
the south wall, while tall bollyhocks, varying in 
colour from palest primrose to deepest ruby, 
made a background in the flower-border for 
mignonette and moukshood, pansies and phloz— 
all still steeped in pearly dew that gietened with 
prismatic radiance as the sun struck across it, 
Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound 
of a gun, followed by another, and another. 
Ciarice started, and then ran across the lawn to 
her husband, who was standing on the gravelled 
verrace, with Sybil by his side, 

"Why, Leanox, to is the first of September t”’ 
she exclaimed, 

‘* Well, and what of that ?” he asked, emailing 
at her tone and manner. . 

“Oaly that I thought you: would have been 
out with your gun after partridgss, as all Britieh 
gentlemen think it is their bounden daty to do, 
Perhaps you forgot {b was the first to-day 1” 

* No, darling, I did not ; but I don’t intend to 
shoot this season. 

“ Why not! You have always done se beiore.’ 

He shrugged his houlders. 

** Perhaps so ; but I was never married before, 
please remember, and I think I like your society 
better than the partridges, But pray come in to 
breakfast. We—thad is Miss Marsh and I—are 
dying for a cup of coffee,” 

**Poor things!” murmured Clarice, with 
mock sympathy, ae she took her seat at the 
end of the table. She glanced round is- 
quiringly. “Where is Purser!” she added to 
ber husband. Parser was Lennox’s valet, aud 
always made a rule of waiting on his master ab 
meals 


“TI have sent him away for a few days’ 
holiday,” Craven replied, without meeting her 
glance, 

** That wae rather a sudden determination on 
your part, wasn’s iv?” 

“ Most of my determinations are sudden— 
haven’t you found that out yet?” 

“ Where has he gone for his holiday?” pur- 
sued Ciarice, who was evidently astonished. 

“TI really don’t know. To see hie relatives 
most probably, but I can’t tell you where they 
live.” 

* On the Continent, I should imagine,’’ put in 
Sybil; “I was io the library yesterday morning 
when he came in and fetched the Continental 
Bradshaw. When he brought it back I asked 
him if he had found what he warted, and he 
said he had, so I concluded he must have been 
looking out trains.” * 

“You are a close observer, Miss Marsh,” sald 
Lennox, with a slight wrinkling of hie brows. 

** Indeed she is,” Clarice exclaimed, ‘' she bas 
the most wonderful system of inductive reason- 
ing, and I must confese the conclusions she 
arrives at are generally correct, I found that 
much out while she wae with ue at Sunningdale 
Court, Now, I dare say she could even tel] as 
where Parser has actually gone—couldn’d you, 
Sybil?” 

“ Not with certainty, But I would hazard a 
guess that his destination was Fiorence,” 

Lennox started visibly. 

** What makes you think that, Miss Marsh '” 

“The simplest thing in the world, After 
Parser had put the Bradshaw back in its place, 
I reached it down because I wanted to see how 
inuch It would coat to get to Lucerne, and the 
book opened at the leaf that gives the Italian 
trains,” 

** Italy isa large place. Even if Purser were 
going there it doesn’t follow that he should be 
going to Florence.” 

“ Certainly not. Only there was the mark of a 
thumb-nall against one of the Florence trains, 
and that made me fancy he might be,” Sybil! 
returned, unconcervedly, as she buttered her 
toast and helped herself to some marmalade. 

Lennox — his plate away, with a slight 
laugh that bad a ring of annoyance In 1b. 

“* Really, Mias Marsh, you chalienge my admira- 
tlon—you are a f ediion of Sherlock 


Holmes, I shall be quite afraid of you if you go 
on like this,” 





“ Why should you be afraid? I am not likely 
to find out anything you wish to hide, 


Bosides, 
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it is not at all probable you haye any secrets to 
conceal, Secrets are risky things, and you are— 
if I judge you correctly—much too cautious te 
ind in them. By the way, what are you 
going to do this morniog, Clarice)” turning to 
her young hostess. 

‘* Sit in the garden, I think, and read a ncvel. 
It looks ae if it were going to be a ecorching day, 
from the cloudless sky, and J think the ebadiest 
part of the lawn will be the nicest place, What 


are = plans?” 

"T was going to ask if I might have the pony- 
carti and drive into H——. I have some 
pase ll to do—very uninteresting shopping, or 
I should ask you to come with me—only calico 
and cotton and a little bit of silk to finieh my 
embroidery.” 

**Have the pony-carriage, by all means, If 
you like to wait till to-morrow I will drive you in 


Bat Sybil preferred. not waiting, and so, at 
about eleven o'clock, she seb off In the smart 
little Ralll car, driven by an equally smart Hotle 
groom. Lennox saw her start, and then sat for a 
little while with his wife, lost, as it seemed, in 
meditation. Quite suddenly he got up. 

“I shall have Jeseica aaddied and go for a ride 
Ciarice—perhaps into H——, Have you any com- 
missions for me to do?” 

She shook her head. . 

“None, thank you. I must not deprive my- 
self of an excuse for driving there to-morrow. I 
think a ride will do you good, Lennox—you seem 
a little out of sorts this morning.” 

She watched bim off, but happily for her own 
peace of mind she did not see the change that 
came over his face when she left him. His eyes 
grew anxfous, the two upright lines on his brow 
deeper. He looked what he was—a man fighting 
desperately against some terrible fear. 

His destination was the office of a solicitor 
named Marlow, who lived at the far end of the 
town of H—— that Is to say, in the part farthest 
fcom the shops. He left his horse outside in the 
charge of a boy, and then entering the office, 
where a couple of clerks were busy writing, he 
asked whether Mr. Marlow was in. 

"' He fs in, sir, but he is engaged at the present 
moment,” was the reply. ‘“ He iz sure not to be 
long, for the lady has been with him some time, 
Would you like to wait?” 

Lennox said he would, and was accordirgly 
ushered into an inner office, where he sat down. 
This, in its turn, led into the sanctam of Mr. 
Marlow bimeelf, and Craven had not waited 
many minutes before the door was opened, and 
then partially closed again, as if the lady—for 
ib soon became clear that the client was a lady— 
had waited for » few last words, ; 

“Then I am to understand you clearly, Mr, 
Marlow, thatin the case I have stated to yon, 
ths property would not go to ithe husband }” 

* Not the real propsrty—by which I mean land 
and estates, As I have already told you, tha» 
would devolve on the heir-st-law, or heiress, as 
the case may be.” 

“Thank you, I am much obliged.” The door, 
which had not been actually shut, was now 
thrown open, and there came out no less a 
person than Miss Sybil Mareb. 

For & moment, as she and Lennox faced each 
other, she was clearly taken aback, but almost 
directly ahe recovered her self-possession, 

** Dear me, Mr, Craven, you gave me quite a 
start. I had finished my shopping, and then it 
occurred to me to come and eatisfy myself on a 
legal point that closely concerns a great friend of 
mine, Are you here to make your will #‘’—with 
e forced laugh. 

“Something of the sort, Miss Marsh,’ he 
responded, grimly, as he stood aside to leb her 
paza, and then followed Mr. Marlow to the Inner 
room. The solicitor emiled. 

“ Women are all the same—tb is Invariably the 
case of a friend they are anxious about, never 
their own, They remind me of an ostrich, 
hiding his head in the sand, and oblivious of the 


pas bee and two long legs sticking out 
It was close on seven o'clock when Lennox 


reached home that and aa dinner was at 
half-past, he calculated he had only just time’ to 





| 


dress, On the top of the stairs he was met by 
adres tamgg ape flimay bit of pink paper in 


“Ttisa that came for you Lennox, 
about half an ago, and I opened it, [» is 
from Parser, who wires from Milan, to say 
that has been an accident to the train he 
was in, and one of his legs Is injured too badly to 
allow him to be moved. Is it nob sad }~and 
jast as he was on his holiday, too.” 

Oraven took the telegram from her, and went 
into his dressing-room to read it, while she 
followed, He made no comment, bat ft was 
Clear from his e that he was greatly 
perturbed, and he walked up apd down the room 
once cr twice as if to gain time for thought, 
Then he said,— 

“T think I shall have to go and look after the 
poor fellow, Clarice, The injery to his leg is 
probably even worse than he makes out, and itis 
quite possible his life may be in danger. He is 
teo good and -trusted a servant to neglect, 
besides, he bas many times proved his devotion 
to mé, and I should be most ungrateful if I 
deserted him in his distress. I don’t like leaving 
you, sweetheart, but it seems to me I must set 
out for Milan to-night—that is to say, I must 
catch the last train up to town, and go by the 
Continental express in the morning.” ; 

“ Why shouldn’t I come with you, Lennox! I 
have often longed to go to Italy, and this seems 
8 good opportunity.” 

“ Qalte out of the question, Clarice. Thia fa 
not a visit of pleasure, remember, but of paloful 
duty. You would be miserable.” 

“I don’t see why I need be, I cat stay 
quictly at the hotel while you see to Purser, 
and when he gete better we can continue our 
journey to Fiorence or Rome. Besides,” she 
came closer to him, and laid her Httle white hand 
on his coat sleeves, “ your mother lives in Italy, 
Lennox, conld you not take me to see her?” 

—— om almost -_ a look of — ' 

mpossible—ntterly possible | ex- 
claimed, while Clarice fell back, 
quivering lips eyes ready to fill with ‘ 
“ My darling, I hate to grieve you, but you 
koow the truth, My mother strongly 
approved of my marriage. You see I was 


lose me if I married, so she 
dissuade me from doing so. 
woman, and it is as likely as 
refuse to see you even if I 

would rather have kept this 

been possibis, bat, after all, 
that you should know the truth. 


calis my defiance of her wishes, Besides, 
{fs Miss Marsh to conalder. You invited her bere 
for » month, did you not?” 


Still, as you refuse to leb me accompany you, 
there is no more to be said.” 

Clarice was deeply wounded, and, as she spoke, 
turned away in order to hide the tears that had 
now, in spite of her efforts; overflowed their 
barriers. Lennox drew her into hie arms in his 
own menterfal fashion. 

"Clarice, do you think if I could help it 
T would be separated from you for one 
moment ?. I tell you that F am never 
when you are out of my sight. 
more command clrcumstances than can other 
men, and this journey fs a duty. I cannot leave 
poor Parser in the lurch, 

* Indeed, Indeed, I don't wish you to!” she 
exclaimed, eagerly, “at the same time I don’t 
see why I shouldn't come with you, even if we 
don’t see your mother.” 

"The journey would be a very fatiguing one 
for you. I eball just rush through ag fast as I 
can without stopping here, and, if I find 
Purser is able to be m I shall bring bim back 
to Eogland, where he will get proper nursing and 

I he is too ill to leave Milan { shall 
wire over for an Evgileh nurce and come back to 
you as soon as I can. Belleve rae agar? fs 
absent a moment longer than I can help, and we 





will go abroad later on, when the cold weather 
comes, and there is no sunshine here—you will 
like that infinitely better I am sure.” 

Ciarice made no answer. Sbe was vot entirely 
convinced, but as it was clear that Lennox had 
made ap his mind, it eeemed useless to urge 
point. She helped him to bundle a few artic 
of clothing Into a Gladstone and 
both went down to dinner, a” 
meal, over which the brooding 
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already 
round to the door before dinner w 
over. However, he pushed aside his plate 
rose immediately. 

"Good-bye, Mies Marsh, I shan’s be away 
long, but during my absence I shall look to you 
to take care of my-wife, and see that she docs 
nob over-exert hereelf by taking too walks 
or doing too much fp the garden,” be as he 
shook bands with Sybil. 

She gave him a swift glance from ander-her 

he bad afterwards cause to remember 
—it looked like the triumph of one into whore 
has unexpectedly played. 

“You may trust me, Mr, Oraven. No one In 
the world ry so much 

as ‘o.”" 


were 

likely to be separated, Forgetful of her wounded 

at Lennox’s refusal to let ber accompaty 

im, Clarice clung to him with a passionate 

sorrow that woke a strange echo in hie own 
heart. 

“ My darling, don’t give way like thie—I shall 
be back with you in lee than a week,” he said, 
tenderly, trying to scothe her, 

“TI have a dreadfal fancy that you won't, 
Lennox. Life is so uncertain, and ail kinds of 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE TERRIBLE (RUTH, 


Ir was a lovely evening, soft and balmy, as 

tly September often are ; so when the 
two ladies went to the drawing-room they sat fn 
front of the open French window, watching the 
barvest moon climbing the eky from the 
distant woods, Clarice having given orders that 
the lamps within should not be lighted. 

Sybil rallied her on her aflencs, 


on obstinacy, and on 

pendent on the people y 

ways you are very like your 

the rest, I expect you resemble your mother,” 
"TI expect I do,” the youn, returned, 

musingly. ‘I never knew her, but from her 

likeness I should think she had a deeply-affec- 


ningdale Court estate from 
oad ma. gg He was poor 


“ And her wealth has devolved on you 1” 
assent, and, after a pause, 
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“Did she make » will, or did you simply } 


inherit as heir-ab-law ! 


“ Surely ane, yr 6 poeat 
a hurry—or, you & 
You will have children, and then fv will be ti 
enough to think of the of your 
perty. Pyne ive oy om happen 
to you, it wou go to your husband. be 
Clarice laughed, eG 
"Why, Sybil, you are even. more ignorant of 


the law than Lam. If I were to die to-morrow. 


all. You see my wealth. conslets of 
estates, and they would go to what lawyers call 
the heir-at-law.”’ ‘, 
My net, Laty Fotos, T but I am 
unt, Lady sappore, but I am 
not quite sure, Yousee I have no brothers or 
sisters; if I had, they would come in first.” 
“You seem to koow a great deal about the 
subject,” sald Sybil, with a slightly forced 


* Pat it off antil your husband's 
Sybil, ‘* He will be able to help 
and {n theses matters a 


"As manyas you like, provided they don’b 
too parcels.”’ 


entail too many 

“Oa, ee ee ee ealy 8 pre- 
act Want you to get made up for me, 
os app plied It de a wash for the 


| face, and as I am vain enough to want to keep 


my complexion, [ use {t occasionally, Are you 
shocked *” » < 


@Middlemore laughed with amusement. 

3" Ob, heavens, no! Is would take a good dea! 

more than that toshock me. Besider, I take it 

ch ee mame try all poo) ogy they mo 
prove rc so long sa 

succeed In looking beautifal, what does ic matter 

te men how they achieve it?” 

She took a paper from her purse, neatly 
“gry and gave a. 

sure you bring back to 
me. - It is that of seciested phetdeiea, and I 
would not love it on consideration, Get ft 
made up to-morrow, carefully packed, and 
send it mié@ by parcel post.” - 

He pee a obedience, and a couple of days 
later package arrived, - fe . 
* Meanwhile Clarice was trying her best to over- 
Gome the prezentiment of evil that had taken 
hold of her, and to that she attributed her lone- 
liness now that Lennox was gone. She and 
= drove and walked together in the day- 

but ftrwas in the evening that the young 
wife felt het solitude the moat, She had had a 
hurried tote from her husband posted en route, 
and awire from Milan saying he hed arrived 
there. After that, the lecters ceased, and five 


of Paice, the detective, 
some excuse for sending her 
y, and a minute later Paice was 


ething in the man’s appearance 
tly arrested Clarice’s attention, Ib 
t he looked fll, although his face was 
seemed nervous and uneasy, and if 
not been so absurd, she would have 
was actually frightened. Disre- 
invitation to seat himeclf, he re- 
standing near the table, twisting his fel» 
t round and round between his fiogers, while 
he looked at her hesitatingly. 
** You have newa for me, Mr. Paice }” 
© Well, ma'am, I have; but they are sueh that 
I don’t care for the task of giving them to you. 
Look here, Mrs. Craven,” he added, with the 
alr of one who whips a flagging resolution, ‘' I’m 
man, and two hgadred pound is two 
bundred pound, but if you'll take my advice 
you won't stir hand or foot farther in the 
matter of your father’s death. Leb sleeping 
dogs pepe the best thing you dan do, and 
though I go agen my own interes? in telling you 
so, I bave the satisfaction of knowing that i've 
done for you what Ishould wish others to do 
for my own daughter—gtven you the best advice 
in wy power,” 
He took ont a red handkerchief and wiped the 
tion from his brow, while Olarica gazed 
at him fp increasing amszement. His tone and 
both mystified her, but she was not In 
to take his advice. There was 
of hauteur in her voice as she 


him, 
“You are very good, Mr. Palce; but this Is a 
case in which { is necessary to exercise my own 
and having once put my band to the 
fs no turning back. I have em- 
trace out the murderer, and it is 
give me the resulte of your in- 


yet, and yetb——” He 
at her helplessly, as if he did 
age "Is your mind quite 
“he burst forth, at last, 
alte '’—was her inflexible answer, 
The man put his hat down, and with an air of 
resignation ne 








* Have you been able to trace the swords t” 
asked Clarice, a trific impatiently. 

“Yes; there was not much difficulty about 
that, for, as I told you, they were of a very 
pecullar make, and when I took them to an 
expert in London, he sald they probably came 
from Florence, Aad he was right; they did come 
from Florence. After a few ingulries I found 
the shop where they were sold, and more thao 
that, the man who sold them. He recognised 
them directly I showed them to bim, for he said 
it was not often they had an order for two 
weapons exactly alike in every particular. They 
were sold last April twelvemonth, avout a week 
before the death of Sir Alvick Chandos.” 

He paused, and Clarice drew a quick breath of 
excitement, \ Her colour came and went rapidly, 
and she bent forward as she said,— 

en the person he sold them to—who was 
it ” 

" Be did not know his name, but be fescribed 
him to me, and said thas he was an Eoglishman 
and was staying atthe Hérel Britannique. He 
was a gentleman, too, and his {nitials—which the 
shopkeeper chanced to see on his silver clgar- 
ette case—were L, 0.” 

“L ©,” repeated Clarice, “What do they 
stand for *” 

“That's what I had to find out,” proeseded 
Paice, with a stealthy glance at her, ‘so I went 
to the Hétel Britannique, and made icquiries 
again. Of course, those hotel-keeprra keep a 
list of their visitors, and I discovered than the 
only Englishman with those initials who stayed 
there last April was—Mr. Leonox Craven.” 

“Lennox Craven—my busband i” exclaimed 
Clarice, atterly dumbfounded, but soil! quite 
unconscious of what the detective’s manner 
meant, ‘“ What has that to do with it ?” 

“Everything, Mra, Craven, for the description 
given me of the purchaser of the swords tallied In 
every respect with that of your husband—in 
fact, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that ft 
was him,” 

Clarice fell back a step, and stesdied herself by 
the back of a chair ; a curlous grey pallor over- 
spread her face. She was beginning to see the 
drift of things now, buteven yet their full horror 
had not reached her. 

“But why should fic buy the swords—what 
could he want with them?” she muttered, more 
to herself than to her companion. 

“That is just what we had better not try to 
find out, ma‘am.” returned the detective, with a 
significant shake of his head. 

Then it flashed upon ber, and she turned 
to him with blagivg eyes and quivering nostril, 
beside herself with indignation, 

“ You dare to say it was my husband who Was 
the murderer of my father—my haszband who Is 
the soul of honour, whose word fs his bond, who 
is as incapable of such a crime as I am myself 
-—~—" she stopped, literally choked by the 
violence of her emotion, 

Paice shook his head sadly enough. 

" T warned you ma’'am—you can't say that I 
dida’t warn you. You would have the truth, and 
I could do no Jess than give is you. All you say 
of Mr. Craven may be correct enough, but all _. 
the same—'twas he as did it.” 

*€ You lie!” she cried, fiercely. 

** J wish I did ma’am, for your sake, but facts 
are too strong to be contradicted. Why on earth 
Mr. Craven ever les you begin this Inqoiry I can’b 
think, O.e would have thought he’d have tried 


- his best to prevent fb,” 


Tried his best to prevent it! Why that was 
exactly what he had done, poor Clarice thought 
to herself, ap she recalled her husband's Impres- 


Latve words on the occaston of the detective’e last 


visit. Lennox had certainly done his utmost in 
endeavouring to peravade her, but she had re- 
fused to be persuaded, So far, Paice’s words 
were confirmed. 
“ Where is Mr, Craven now?” demanded the- 
man, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
* He has gone to Italy.” 
* To Italy! Ah, no doubt he thought he’d be 
beforehand with me, ” added Paice, with a 
% 
to 
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“HOW DO I LOOK, LENNOX?” SHE SAID AS SBE PAUSED AND GLANCED UP INTO HBR HUSBAND'S FACE, 


cashed, I was off So I expect by this time he 
fiods himeelf forestalled.” 

The words fell on Ciarice’s heart like lead. 
Her quiekened brain recalled the burried and 
secret departure of Lennox’s confidential servant, 
who had doubtless gone to Italy on his master’s 
business, Whab did ib mean, oh, what did it 
mean 4 

“Tt is nob true—tt cannot be true!” she cried, 
in asort of wail. ‘Ie is some hideous mistake 
which Lenaox would explain In a minute if he 
were here, Ob, I muot send for him—now, at 
once,” 

She would hava left the room had not the 
deteetive pat a detaining hand on her arm. 

"For Heaven's sake, ma’am, stay where you 
are! You don’t want all the world to know 
your husband’s secret, One incautious word of 
yours now might do the whole mischief, When 
do you expect Me, Craven to return 3” 

* He may come to-morrow, or the nex day ; 
he sald be should nob be long away. He has 
gone to look after bis servant, who was injured 
in an accident at Milan.” 

‘At Milani Ah! that explains why no 
eford had been made to ged that shopman to 
hold his tongue. Of course ,he would have done 
it if he had been bribed suffictently. I see how 
fb happened exactly, And now, I dare eay, Mr. 
Craven has gone on to Florence, and finds he is 
too late,” 

There was a terrible plauaibility fn the de- 
tective’s reasoning; sven Clarice felt it, She 
made a desperate effort to find a flaw in it. 

* And euppose my husband did buy the swords, 
ib does not follow that it was he who threw them 
inte the pond at Sunningdale.” 

" Wait ustil you have heard the reat of my 
story, Mrs, Craven. You may recollect that, 
after the murder, I found the marks of footsteps 
o8 the banks of the pond, and that I had a cast 
taken of them. Tre print was evidently that of 
a tall man, wiih @ particularly narrow food, but 
with a elight enlargement of the toe-joint. Well, 





as it happened, I knew the name of Mr. Craven's 
bootmaker in London; for when I was here last 
I chanced to see & parcel lying on the ha!l-tebie, 
which had just come by post—no doubt a pair of 
new beotse ; and op my way from the Continent, 
as I passed through town, I called at the shoe- 
meker’s, and by means of an invented message 
contrived tc see one of a pair of shoes that had 
been sent up to be mended ; the last would have 
served my turn, but the boot itself was better, 
for I could try it In the model of my cast. It 
fitted exactly.” 

“Many men have the same s!22d foot ;"’ but, 
even as Clarice said thie, she was conscious how 
weak it sounded, and she stopped, 

" The same sized foot, but not the same shape, 
the same width, the same peculiarities,” _re- 
turned the detective, shrewdly. “ Oh, no, Mrs, 
Oravon, the proof is conclusive enough, so far as 
we have gone, And now the question ie—shall 
we go on?” 

She did nob his questi In her beart 
she still repudiated all idea of Lennox’s covnr ction 
with the murder ; but her mind travelled ewiftly 
over these events of the past few weeks. Sud- 
denly she remembered her discovery in her 
husband’s buresu of the revolver with her father’s 
monogram on it; the revolver that rhe felt sure 
she had seen iying on bis table in the Tower 
Chamber at Sunningdale. This naturally brought 
to her recollection the wig and beard. Was it 
pouaible that Lenncx had worn these as a diegaike 
on the night of the murder } . 

Then the irnth burst upon her like on In- 
epiration, explaining that vague familiarity of 
voice and feature that had struck her when she 
saw him for the first time at Lady Fairfax’s, but 
the Impression of which had worn off since. The 
man who had rescued her in her somnambulistic 
trance and her husband were one and the same ! 

It came upon her with such overwhelming 
conviction that she did not for a moweat question 
itt And this proved beyond a doubt that Craven 
bad been at Sunningdale Court on the night of 








the murder ; indeed, had not the coroner’s jary 
bronght in a verdict of wilful murder sgalost him 
ab the time } rt 

Poor Olarice’s brain whirled. The concineion 
forced upon her was maddening. She started up 
and threw ont her arma in piteous appesl. 

“Lennox, Lennox! why are you not here bo 
set these awful doubts at rest—to clear up the 
mystery, and prove yourself innocent! sbe 
cried, in quivering tones of anguish. 

The answer came in Craven’s own voice,— 

“J am here, my beloved |” 


(To be continued ) 








VEGETABLE gems are smong the queer things 
found in the Philippines. There are nob enough 
of them, though, to encourage » mad rush ip 
that direction, The bamboo is empty normally. 
One might cut open a jungle of the giant grass 
and find unaltered hollowness. But once in a 
million times or more accident trings to ight in 
the bamboo stem a gem ; nature has moulded 
into a lump a little of the flinty material which 
makes the outer stem so bard. The nodule 
usually presents the appearance of an opal, and 
several specimens are in the museums which 
reproduce the characteristic Mines of thab gem. 
These nodules are known as tabaceer. The miik 
in the cocoanut is generally covsidered its only 
contents. The really ripe out, however, is filled 
with a white spongy mass, rich in the finest ofl 
which the nut produces, This sponge is exposed 
to the hot sun for terns three a in ae 
trough until thoroughly pulped. 6 
oil fs then extracted by squeezing the eoft sponge 
in the hands, Very rarely this careful handling 
has developed the of small epheres 
which have much of thg lustre of the pearl. 
Eight or ten of these cocoanut pearls, all dis- 
covered {n the Philippines, are treasured in Euro- 
pean museums, They range from the tize of 
pin-head to that of a very small pea. 
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JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CONFESSION OF ALICIA DE BURGH. 


“ Hew do you know all this 1” 

Richard’s face was nearly as pinched as Alicia’s ; 
at the sound of his broken voice, that had been 
pitiless, she unelosed her eyes and stared at him, 
gloating even now on his pain. 

“Koow?” she cried. “Hugo saw his old 
governtss, Miss Barry, about @ year ago, with a 
girl who looked so like Gilbert’s that he came to 
tell me, to ask me ff It could be Richard’s child. 
I sent him time and again to Miss Barry, to 
cajole her into telling who the girl waa, or to 
send her to us; but ehe stuck to her bargain, she 
sent the girl away, and bud for a mere chance we 
should never have seen her, Hugo made certain 
she was Richard’s child. Then he looked every- 
where for her, and all the time she was here, 
come under a false name, to spy.” 

I came by accident, because I wanted to get 
out of going to the Warden School, because 
Martha let out my name was de Bargh, and it 
seemed a chance to get to my own people,” 
Jocelyn sald, quickly, but her lips trembled. 

I know how you came,” evilly, “but it 
doesn’) matter. Ever since you have been in 
this house things have been going against me. 
They have gone against me all my life, but I 
now i mp bears hed ob.diea Shue an ieee 

no with my Hugo.” 
She beat ber bands on the coverlet. vi yp ae 

**T've fooght all my life,” she moaned, “1 
never gave in, I never repented. Not when I 
found I had hurt my back lifting the old man to 
throw bim from the window, and grew into the 


helpless cripplelam. Not when I knew that I 
feared the dark in which I had killed him, and 
a lights burning night-and day, so that the 
wo oft could never creep on me and make me 
nee that sight over again. You think I am an 
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**aND YOU, M¥ JOCRLYN, MUST FORGET EVERYTHING BUT THAT YOUR TROUBLES 


old woman.” She clutched Jocelyn’s hand, "J 
am but fifty-seven. I tell you I have lived in 
hell for years.” An awful shiver came over her. 

“ And it bas been all for nothing,” the dreary 
whisper more to herself than them. ‘‘ They 
say Hugo is dead.” She plucked with her fingers 
ab the satin quilt, 

Richard came a step nearer to her. 

“And I!” he said, slowly. “Have I not 
suffered? But I would forgive you all, Alicia, 
all, if my wife had not died believing me a villain 
and mad. When you married my father I never 
thought again of the day you eald you loved me 
I never loved you. I loved in all my life but one 
woman, and she was married to a brute who had 
deserted her. When he died I married her. 
Martha bas the 5 that my wife gave her 
when she died. e kept it secret, because my 
wife wished it, because she wanted to live a quiet 
life and not come to Castle de Burgh. I was a 
fool to do it. I might have known you meant 
mischief. But here, before Heaven, I forgive 
you, as I pray He may forgive you biecker sins 
than I have sgainet you.” In the solemn silence 
Alicla laughed. 

“I have confessed to spite Gilbert, not for 
your forgiveness!” she cried. “Do what you 
like now, hang me, tell it sll abroad, For my 
son is dead.” 

Huntley stood by, bis quick hand writing as 
she spoke, 

‘*Sign this,” he said, gently, “and don’t 
speak like that, No one will hang you, and you 
have Gilbert left,”’ 

Alicia lifted her eyes to his, and her look wae 
devilish. 

“My son is dead,” she said, after that long 
glance of unconquerable malice. “Give me the 
pen. But firat write this, 

“J, Alicia de Burgh, do swear before Heaven 
that I alone killed my husband, Henry de Burgh, 
by pushing him from an open window ; that the 
story told by the witness Martha Hewitt is true, 
and would have been told at the trial but for 
me, who hurried the weman away by persuading 
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ARE OVER!” SAID HUNTLEY, 


her that it wae the only way to save iichard de 
Burgh, whom I falsely accused of the murder ; 
through me he was proved to have done It, and 
to have been of unsound mind. This, my con- 
fession, I have caused to be written, not because 
I repent, bud that Gilbert and Moyra de Burgh 
nisy know that they have no right to inherit 
the property.” 

She took the pen from Huntley, and slowly, 
laboriously, signed her name 

Her hand fell heavily on the quilt, she relin- 
quished the pen. 

“Take me up, Willie Huntley,” she «aid, 
slowly, ‘and carry me to Huge, You can come 
too,” her black dull syes turned on Jocelyn, 
“tf Thad known you before, I might—but it’s 
all no matter.” 

Very deftly, Huntley stooped and folded the 
bedclothes round the cripple ; as he lifted her, 
her emaciated face was yellow as wax against 
his shoulder, her eyee were purple round the 
Mds. The gorgeous coveriet wrapped her like a 
sumptuons shroud, and Jocelyn followed with a 
heart fuil of pity. 

Wicked as the woman was, she was strong in 
her wickedness, Who knew what she might 
have been if she had not loved, “ not wisely but 
too well,” till her heart learnt the worst bitter- 
ness that life holds? 

They had laid Hugo de Burgh on hie bed ; the 
crimson wound in his throat was covered with 
white linen’; his eyes some kindly hend had 
closed. Yet his dead face was dreadful. The 
white lips sneered still, as {fin mockery. The 
fine, cruel hands wers brulsed and torn by the 
teeth of the great wolf-dog that had died to 
defend his master. 

The doctor stood by the head of the bed. As 
Huntley came in, carrying the dead man’s 
mother, he started, and waved him back. 

“' Take her away, Lord Huntley!” he cried, 
sharply. “The shock—she is not it for it.’ 

His quick eye, as he came forward hastily, 





noted the bang of Alicia's head on Huntley's 
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shoulder, the lax arm that drooped over the 
gorgeous trailing coverlet. 

“Poor soul. Poor eoul!” he sald, almost 
absently, - ‘* I thought as much.” 

Huntley looked down at his burden. 

“ What do you mean?” hecried. . 

“Mra. de Burgh {a dead,” Dr, Maitland 

quietly. ‘This shock has done it, but for some 
time I have kuown {t was not far off.” 
§ :Hantley remembered how she had grown aud- 
denly heavy in his arms a2 he walked, Very 
gently he laid her down beside the son whoss 
dead face she would never look on, and atraight- 
ened the rose and gold of her wrappings round 
her quiet limbs, 

Mother and sou had gone before a higher 
judge than humauity. Jocelyn de Bargh, whom 

had wronged, fell on her knees beside the 
and prayed. 
; J 7 - « 

_—_ night, — Moyra wt Oe herself to 
sleep, Jocelyn an untley talk ’ 
Tt they determined that Moe myer 
never know what had been in that letter from 
Gay Meredith that the dead woman had never 


read. 

* Gay will never bell her he wrote 
Hugo with exposmre, why should wet Let her 
be happy thinking he knowa no more than she 
does,” Huntley said, 

For the letter had been but one more proof of 
Alicia's guilt, 

Meredith’s mother had written to him, begging 
him to give up Moyra, since she had thought for 


years that her ther murdered her hus- 
band, and lately had known she did, 

A man who had been poaching was 
in a fight with the Meredith keepers) Mrs. 


Meredith had been for him. 
Day after day she 
ficmary of the jeil, sill at last be had asked her 
to bring a magistrate; he had something to tell 
before he died. 
He had been hanging 


sweetheart, and was the first to pick up old Mr. 
de Burgh from the stones of the river that was 


stealiog, and be never told till he found he was 
dying. Then it weighed on him that he had left 
the innocent to suffer for the guilty, He made a 
deposition of all that he knew, and swore to it. 

Bat he lived still, a breathing, sensible witness 
of Alicla’s guils, and it wae this man’s con- 
fession that Guy Meredith had written to Haunt- 
ley, vaguely and threateniugly, to Hugo, 

‘And mei” Jocalyn eaid, as Hantley stood 
up to say good-night to her. 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked, abruptly, 
for she trembled .as she faced him, 

“T mean you had betterlet me go, I fecl—I 
fesl as if those two upstairs had died through 
me.” 

“They died through the visitation of God, 
with their sias on them,” he answered, very 
gravely. ‘And you, my Jocelpn, must forges 
everything bat that your troubles are over.” 

He took her gently to him. 

* My brave love,” he said, softly ; “my brave, 
brave love!” 

A year after things were changed Indeed at 
Castle de Bargh, 

The great house wasshut up ; there were none 
cf them who would willingly live there, Cer- 
tainly not Richard de Burgh, who had been 
cleared for ever of the stain on his name, par- 
doned by the Home Secretary for the crime he 
— committed, and justice done to him 
at last 

Nob Gilbert, who had married Molly Moore on 
his step-brother’s generous and taken 
her to travel wherever she most to go. 
Not Moyra, who was to marry Gay th in 
the spring, and lived now with Jocelyn. 

For Jocelyn, her blue eyes bluer than ever, 
her lovely face sweet and untroubled, was 
Jocelyn de Burgh no longer, but Lady Hantley 


“BEGINALD KERSON'S SECRET2|Q20"2 ite ietat's catrouep that be wou'd 





of Holycross. She was happy as she had never 
reamed of happiners; and Richard de Burgh 
was happy at seeing her. Ovnerwise the man’s 
heart was weary in his breast. He longed greatly 
for the day that should take bim to that first 


oe 


Jocelyn, who had loved him and 
him a Boggs 


| 


more worthy of you than I was, which I knew 
whilst I lived you never would,’ she returned. 
“*Bat you are Lady Ingleton. Why should 
o> aren to me?” I said, sarcastically, 
“ Tu was all I could do,’ she answered, ‘in repa- 
ration of the great wropg I had dove you; but 
Sar eeeheectans wnby ox long season of 
misery regret BR you, your revenge 
{fs complete |’ 
“T looked up as she epoke, and indeed there 
were lines on her beautiful face which told but 


mest his love and see in her clear eyes thatin { too that in that, at least, she spske the 
Heaven, she knew ! truth, w her eyes bovame suffused with teare. 
Barry lived still in ‘* Lord Ingleton, your husband, is he not kind 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MARSLE (CROSS. 


“Anp what Ie it aunt'e has been saying which 

t” he asked, 
the ladies, and drawing 
Elfie towards him, he gaz2@ lovingly on her uap- 


has made my little one look 59 sad 
as the door closed behind 


tarned face, 


‘< What it was your wish that I should know,” 
she answered ; and then he knew that she had 


learnt the sad atory of his life, 
** And you are still willing 

he asked, whilst he looked wistfully into her yel- 

vety eyes ; but before answering him, 
* Ts she etill alive?’ she asked, 
“No, Eifle, nol” was the reply. 


when on the hill-side, 
on her for the laet time, 


i 
: 


known ehe lived I should never have told you of 
the love which had grown fn my heart, You re- 
member, dear, the day we started for Devon- 
shire, and how, through me, we missed the 
train? It was then that I knew she was still 


alive. She was onthe platform when I was se- 
lecting some papers at 
cing to where I was standing, 


her it was impossible, but to her further entreat 


and fearing to attract attention, I at last k 


when retiring to where we could converse un- 


noticed, I asked her to be brief, as friends were 


awaiting my return, 


* *3¢ 1s to ask your forgiveness,” shesald, ‘that 


I have begged to speak to you !’” 


" €To is too- late to do that,’ I answered, ‘I 
thought—indeed I hoped,’ I added, falteringly, 
* that our miserable lives were severed for ever— 


that you were——' 

"* Dend!’ she said, -finlahing the sentence for 
and she 
looked so utterly miserable that for the moment 


me. ‘Oh, Heaven! I wish I was!’ 


my heart bled for her. 


“ © Yes,’ she went on, ‘I wanted you to believe 
paragraph inserted to that 
effect that the same might be forwarded to 


me so, and had the 


1’. 
7 * To what end 1? I asked. 


{ her, and 
See pardon for 
‘ never 


to take me, Elfie }”’ 


bookétall, and advan- | bad been 
begged me, in the | ¢ 
name of Heaven, to speakto her. At first I told | ia the midst 


“*That you might, if you chose, take a wife 


then!'? I ventured. 

rere ee bar ove. one then 
; turned, leaving me w was, gezing 
gem tr rv Sartarenentiniee’, 
leaning on bis arm after 6 few moments 
the again psseed me; bat former nerer 


' the 
ut her word *0. } goticed presence, whilst the ripple of her 
had always. known the Teagiter, tareea though T‘knew it to be, was the 





ing, he went oud into the bitter cold. 

As the door closed behind him the latter went 
Ment ayreg We which igh eo tei 
figure in the bright moonlighd, ant - 
woods beyond, and a 


all 
@ Poor | 82d copse in her effulgent ray—the little 
Fiorrie went to her long account on that nighd 
oe ty 
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goods, had been favoured than the rest ; 
and an indefinable impulse leading him to the 
epot, he read in the light, as clear as day, which 
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came when Jeast and ths words, “ By 


churchyard, and then he saw standing close to 
the place he had but just quitted, with hia arms 
folded scroee his breast, the man who had so 
embittered his youth, the enemy of his life— 


The temptation to eprieg on him and strangle 
him where be stebdl was hig first impulse 


; 


as the pure white cross arose betwixt them, a 
better, a holier oes tee postession of his 
breets : sell os spirit arose fn media. 
tion, Reginald’s band dropped to his side, whilet 
he gazed in sorrow alone on the man before him. 

“| know what isin your heart, Reginald Ker- 
gon,” the other sald; Bi medio 4 life would 
atone for the past, it is yours. that I lived 
for lies oe ee ene oe ee 


i 


London had been placed according to my direc- 
tlons am I here, ‘To-morrow I shall be a 
early, It ie such a one as she would have 


“Better than life,” he answered, with a grief 
he could nob control ae to AW. stons 
tablet, lovingly caressin; flowers ping, as 
she had drooped, in thelr full beauty. 

Ib was only &@ moment, when, as though he 
a the weakness which had overcome 

2,— 

* Good-night,” he eald. 4 
We were friends once! Will you take my hand 
for the last time ?” 

" had held it out tremulously, fearing the 
result, 

But Reginald grasped { in his own. 

. F Mey Heaven forgive you!” he anewered. "I 
0 » 

And then they parted—-parted over the grave 

of her whom both had loved eo madly ! 


CONCLUSION. 


ae to be roe Bh pon it ie 
epring-time, an lethorpe 8 resound 
with the eongs of rym er minstrels, 

The Misses Moegrove are seated in the same 
room as when our tale commenced, and very 
happy they look ; whilst Eifie, who now forms the 
trio, ts urging a point which, by the expression 
on the faces of the elder iadies, she will evidently 
gala. 

; \: be my apse, 1 Miss a Ma at lest, 

‘ita as you your 
mother should etiee enter the es phe 3; but 
we must forget and af 

And so Eiward's was forgiven the act 
—_ ie her sfsters’-In-law oe amounted to a 
crime marrying again, an io 
once sent off Hump. would be wean, or 
her daughter's wedding, 

There was quitea sensation in the Singlethorpe 
Village when the latter took place, a triumphal 
srch belog erected under the supervision of the 
village carpenter, from spew the church iteelf 


Ten years have their course since 

and Elfie, with pig ere eo i ; 
have taken up thelr abode at the Manor, 
Aunt Eleanor fs alove now, and she says their 
young voices are all that remain to her of 
bappiness. 





(THE END.] 
CHRONIC INDIGESTION its Misery 
and Sufi with “ Doctor ” (purely 
Det pee from east post free from 
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CHAPTER XXIiX, 


“Masel was so sire that I would falfil my 
part of the sgreement,”* continued Gwen, “ that 
she send In the announcement of the double 
wedding to all the society papers, and now I ask 
you, Rupert, what is to be done ?” 

His face was very pale, “He rose hurriedly and 
— nervously up and down the length of the 

uxurious drawing-room. 

“ She should have conaulted me on such an im- 
portant step,” he said, with much agitation, 

She thought my will was your law, Rupert,” 
Gwen auswered, huskily, “and fuily believed I 
would be only too pleased to carry out my pro- 
maise, ind that the reminder of it, seeing {t in the 
papers, would quite delight me.” 

“True, I forgotten to look at it in that 
light,” he said. ‘I could only think of one 
thing, and that was the disrespect it would be 
showing to my poor little Gladys’s memory to 

t the marriage to take places so soon after 
terrible death.” 

Gwen rose quickly to her feet and looked at 
him steadily. 

“ Would you cauze me the shame of having it 
postponed?” she asked, huskily, adding: “ Ra- 
member, no one hereabonts knows of your ili- 
starred with Gladys Barton, 
neediess to remind you that I have all the pride 
of the Melvilies, and that io would kill me to be 
made the subject of idle gossip, which wou!d 
assuredly be the case if—it-——” 

With @ great burst of sobs she broke down 
utterly, hiding her face in her hands. 

“If the marriage had to be postponed,” he 
supplemented, quietly. 

nodded her dark, curly head in assent. 

“Nothing shall ever be done to wound or 
grieve you if I can prevent it, Gwen,” he sald, 
garey- “Do unt wee your tears, and 
et the wedding take place on the date mentioned, 
for a fate beyond our control seems to have 
willed it should be so.” 

When she bad gained the privacy of her own 
room that afternoon, Gwen told herself that she 
was, indeed, & most clever girl. 

She had csrtainly plenned and executed 
successfully a most daring scheme. The real 
facts In the case were that Gwen had wricteu to 
her friend upon of her approaching 
wedding, begging that it might be a double affair, 
take place at The Mount, three weeks from 
date, and the young girl readily aseented. 

Gwen, herself, had sent the notices of the 
approaching wedding to the society papere. 

She knew Rapert’s nature well enough to 
readily foresee that if publicity wae given to the 
event, statiog that 1b waa to take plece on a 
certaia day, Rupert would readily acquile-ce 

Three weeks would- poss by quickly enough 
wich Rupert by her side, and then good-bye to 
the old life! She would marry Rupert, and in- 
duce him to live abroad. 

She build wonderful air-castles of how she 


rad 


+ would defy Murie to do her worst, if the girl 


should ever trace her and dare come to her. She 
would keep the distance of the whole country 
between Rupert and his mother, that she migh 
not be eternally fm his ears the praises 
of Gladys, She bated name of Gladys ae she 
had hated the aweet-faced girl who had borne it, 

Rapert could not find it in his heart to refuse 
Gwen when she urged so persistently that he 
ehould remain at Tae Mount until the ceremony 
took place, He found the days hanging long and 
tedious on his hands, and he wondered how he 
would pass bis life-time with Gwen when he found 
a fortnight with her eo tiresome. Besides, there 
was ser: A of diversity in the way of amusement, 


for The t-was always thronged with merry 


Rupert was not a young man who waa demon- 
straiive io his affection, He was now all thar— 
attentive to Gwen, anvicipating her every want, 
and constantly by her side; but those who 





watched him keenly noticed there was certainly a 





lack of true love fn his heart toward the beautifa! 
girl whom he was so soon to make his bride. 

His eyes never brightened when she entered 
the room, and they never followed her—as a 
lover's eyes are wont to do—when she kefs it, He 
was never jealous or iropatient, no matter how 
long she talked with gentiemen, nor did he seem 
to be the least concerned as to bow many smiles 
she gave them, They wondered, curiously, how 
a girl like dark-eyed Gvrendolen Meiville could 
have chosen 20 cold a lover, 

Her idolatrous love was certainly patent enough 
to everyone. The girl seemed to ilve only in his 
presence, ll her brightness, her gsisty and 
stnfies seemed to fall from her when he left her, 

Her giri friende epoke of {) amorg themselves 
with wonder. 

“Ib ie not right to idolike a man after that 
fashion,” they would declare ; and they felt sorry 
for Gwen. 

They all knew how devotedly Rupert Dane 
had loved the lawyer’s lovely daughter when he 
was only her father’s secretar d they quite 
believed it must be the newly-acquired wealth 
which had caused such a change in bim. How 
little they knew of the man’s heart—bow [t was 
wearing iteelf out for love of the one he had lost, 
and that even in his sleep he would often esgerly 
call upon a name, and that name was—Gladye. 

Yes; they felt sorry for Gwen, and they 
speculated as to what she would ever do if she 
were to love him. What a pity that he could not 
love her as she loved him ! 

The group of girls who had been discussing the 
matter had entered the drawing-room, indulged 
in their little gossip half anu hour or more, aud 
then passed out. They had imagined themselves 
talking in the strictest privecy, and not one of 
them dreamed of looking behind the heavy et/ken 
portiéres that screened the bay- window looking 
out upon the lawn. 

Had they done so, they would have seen a 
white-faced girl leaning heavily against the 
marble F.ora. It was Gwendolen Meivilie, 

“ Everyone sees, everyone knows that he does 
not love me,” she moaned; “bat I never knew 
that his coldness to me was becoming public talk, 
Ah, pitying Heaven! fs there any fate more 
cruel than to love deeply, passionately, with all 
the strength of one’s heart and soul, and not be 
loved in return? And yet, for all that, I would 
rather be his wife, though he abhorred me, thax 
be the bride of any other man, though he placed 
the wealth of the whole world at my feet.” 

The days flew quickly by, and at length the 
night preceding Gwen’s wedding-day arrived. 

The Mount was filled with guests, for the 
marriage was to take place early the following 
forenoon, 

One by one the lights from the many windows 
had gone out, and one by ons the guests bad 
sunk to sleep, but one figure never atirred from 
its place by the window, thougt the clock in an 
adjacent belfry had long since pealed the midnigh» 
hour, It was Gwen. 

She threw up the sash and leaned her hot, 
flushed face far out inte the night wiads. 

A sudden temptation came to her to leave her 
rcom and go out fato the grounds, late as the 
hour was, and bid good-bye to the trees and 
flowers she had loved so well, 

She was going away on the morrow. Would 
she ever again see them with the moonlight 
shining upon them 

Gwen caught up a thin scarf, wound ib about 
her head, and hurried silently through the 
darkened house out into the shadowy grounds. 

Some impulee she could hardly account for 
drew her out of her way down to the beech-walk. 
How dark and gloomy it looked down thet dim 
avenue of bending trees, whose branches, rocked 
by the sobbing night winds, swayed dismally to 
and fro | 

“TI have played under their shade, a light- 
hearted, merry child ; I have walked with Ropert 
in those days when he loved me so well-—a happy 
girl ; and-I shall pass down this avenues to- 
morrow leaning upon his arm—bis bride. 

“I shall try to commence life all over again 
from the hour that we are wed, I shail try to 
blot out, if {t Hee within human power, that one 








awful scene that bas haunted me day and night. 
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My flesh creeps even now when I think of iv! 
How horrible that the memory of it should be so 
strong upon me to night! 

*T have asked myself over and over again if J 
am sorry, and I cannot anewer ‘ No,' for had it 
not happened I should never have been Rapert 
Dane’s bride! No, I cannot say that I regret It, 
for it will gain me at last the love of the only 
man on earth I could ever care for. Fe 

The sentence was never finished, for Gwen had 
come suddenly across a dark figure seated upon 
one of the benches—the figure of » woman } . 

** Who are you, and what are you doing here?” 
Gwen demanded, atopping short. 

Foe dark figure turned slowly towards her, 
and the moonlight feli full upon her face, 

“Good Heaven!” shrieked Gwen, with a 
wild ery, ‘‘ It is a ghoat—the ghost of Gladys!” 


|——- 


HAPTER XXX 
Tas dark re rose slowly and approached 
hy 


er. 

‘Hash ! unlees you would alarm the whole 
household,” said a voice that was decidedly 
human. “I am not a ghost; I am indeed 
Gindgs 1” 

" Giadys could not come back from the Black 
Pool!” eried Gwen, in awful terror. “I saw 
her go down and the black waters close over 
her.” oT weal | Fre 

“Phat was your will, Gwendolen Melville,” 
returned the other, solemnly, “Bat Heaven 
willed differently, You wonld have committed 
& terrible crime had I died in the dark water into 
which you thrust me, you are saved from thé 
responsibility of an awful sin deliberately planned. 
I have come here to-night to save you from com- 
mitting on the morrow another and as great a 
sin—that of matrying a man who has a living 
wife. I have travelled foot-sore many a weary 
mile to tell you that I—poor, despised, heart- 
= Giadys—am Rupert Dane’s wedded 

'e ” 

After the firat great shock, Gwen grew sud. 
denly brave. She realized with a thrill of rage 
that this was Indeed Gladys in the flesh. 

Bzfore she had time to utter the words that 
sprang to her lips, the girl went on, huskily,— 

‘*] wae jaet about to tell you this at that 
fatal momend when you struck me down with so 
cowardly a blow,” 

**] wish I bad killed you!” cried Gwen, fran- 
tically. “I am loth to believe my own eyesight 
in seeing you standiog here when I saw you go 
down into the dark water.” 

“Let me tell you how I was saved,” sald 
Gladys, slowly, “and after I have told you all, 
permit me to implore you to let me see my—my 
husband just one lictle minute, thea he can go 
out of my iife—for ever |” 

“ Whatever he may have been to you, Ruperd 
Dane is not your husband now!” cied Gwen, 
triumphantly. ‘'I will tell you what will be 
news to you, perhaps; Rupert has secured a 
decree of divorce from you. When search was 
made for you and you could not be found, it was 
readily given him for-~your abandonment,” 

“And you, knowing the truth, let that in- 
famous wrong go on?” inquired Gladys, looking 
at her beautiful, defiant rival with sad, tear-wet 


ea, 

“What was your memory or your reputation 
worth to me?” retorted Gwen, fiercely. 

*‘True, I had forgotten that,”’ returned the 
other, 

“ And as you are nothing—living or dead—to 
Rapert Dane, I now order you from these 
grounds, Go your way! He would spurn you 
from him {ff you were to seek him!” cried 
Gwen, hotly. - 

“I do not bslieve in breaking the bonds that 
Heaven imposes upon those who take upon them- 
selves the solemn marriage vows. Io the sight 
of Heaven I am his wife—though but a wife in 
name only—and will be his wife until death 
claims me.” 

“Your faith in your power of claiming a man 
who has learned to abhor you is very strong,” 





have made a mistake, and a glaring one, in daring 
to come on euch an errand.” 

“ I shall never leave these grounds until after 
I have seen and spoken with my—wy husband !” 
declared the girl, in a low, steady voice, 

Even in the dim light Gladys could see how 
white Gwen's face grew, and how the fire flashed 
in her dark, merciless, glaring eyes. 

The came to Gwen as she stood there 
facing Giadys, how she had lured the girl at 
night to the Biack Pool, and there taunted her 
with how little Rupert Dane cared for her, of the 
light words he spoke of her; and les", but by no 
means least, how Ra had vowed only that 
evening that he loved herself—G#en—and 
only endared the presence of Giadys because it 
was forced upon him, and that he had only been 
lent to Gladys as it were, and that he thought 
it was-about time the farce ended. 

“T cannot, I will not believe that!” Gladys 
had cried, beating the air with her little white 
hands. ‘I wiliask him to-night when I return 
to the house.” 

** You shall not—you must not!” Gwen had 
expostulated, In aff ight. 

**T willl” sobbed Gladys. ‘“‘I shall not be 
taunted by the words ‘my lover was only lent 
to me’ avy longer. He must choose between 
you and me, Gwendolen Melville, and I shail 
tell him so.” 

In the height of her ungovernable rage at 
this, she had turned and struck Gladys on the 
face with her clenched white hand, and the girl 
fell a senseless heap at her feet, The ground 
was steep just there, and cre she could spring 
forward to prevent the awful calamity, Gladys 
had rolled into the waters of the Black Pool, and 
she distinctly saw the waters close over the 
white terrified face. With a shriek of mortal 
terror, Gwen had wheeled around and fled from 
the spot, never pausing until, panting and gasp- 
ing, she reached, her own room, and there fell 
in a deep awoon to the floor. 

But how did Gladys escape the horrible death 
that seemed at the time inevitable? Gwen’s 
ee re ee ee ee 


“T—I did not mean to push you into the 
pool,” she faltered, hoarsely, adding, in « shiver. 
ing breath: “ How did you escape? Who saved 
you 3 ” 

"You did nob wait to see,” returned Gladys, 
sternly. * I will tell you. 

“I dropped to the earth, stunned for an In- 
stand, whea you struck me ; but when I touched 
the water I revived and -realizad my horrible 
fate. I felt myself sicking—going down, down 
into the awful depths, and my heart went up in 
one wild prayer to the Maker who watches over 
those who have always trusted In‘ Him. Then 
as suddenly I felt myself ascending. In an 
instant more I reached the surface of the pool, 
and my face cleared the black waters. 

* Catch on to the willow boughs here and I 
will draw you out!’ I heard some one shout. I 
did so, and the next inetant a pair of stout 
hands began to draw me from the water. Then 
I heard broken exclamations in French, and even 
in the midst of my peril I recognized the voice 
of Marie, your maid. By almost herculean 
strength she drew me from the water, letting go 
her hold when she had dragged me foot or so 
from the edge, and then, overcome by the great 
and terrible ordeal through which she had passed, 
she sank beside me in a deep swoon, 

“I cam only partly remember what passed 
after that. I crept away to get ald for her, and 
fell exhausted among the bushes. When she 
recovered she searched for me, calling oud my 
name, and I tried to anawer her, but the words 
died on my lps, leaviog no sound, 

"* Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu /” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands frantically. ‘She has rolled back 
into the Black Pool again. My effort to eave the 
poor thing was useless after all;’ and she 
turned from the pool and walkei back to the 
house with an unsteady step. 

* How long I lay there I never knew. A day 
and a night must Ave passed, I was faint from 
hunger and thirst, and I realized that no one 

would ever come to search for me there. I 
tried to make wy way back to the house, but 





I muset have wandered away in quite an opposite 

. Loog days seemed to pass, and at 

I fouud myself in a great cornfield, with 

the pitying faces of two women bending over 
me. 


“ Taey took me to their home and cared for 
me, and there I hovered between life and death 
from that time until a week ago. I must have 
wandered many a mile from Cieveden, for when 
I awoke to con and inquired for the 
place, they did not know where {t was, but after 
much inquiry they found it, They also brought 
me the startling intelligence that the piace was 
closed, that the master had gone away to wed a 
lovely bride, and that his mother had followed 
soon after to be present at the ceremony. | 
uttered no cry—no moan—though the iatelli- 
gence almost killed me, : rere 

* That very day I set out for this place, and [ 
amo here at last, thank Heaven ! 

“ All I ask of you fs this one favour, Gwen- 
dolen Melville ; let me look upon Rapert’s face 
for one moment—let me hear his voice, that 
was the sweetest music on earth to my ens, 
and then I will go quietly away and leave him 
to you. I do not care what becomes of me after 


While Gladys had been speaking, a terrible 
plan had been forming in the brain of Gwen. 
When one takes the first step on the downward 
path of sin they find the path easy to traverse, 
and it was so with Gwen. 

Soanding there, stie renewed the vow she had 
once taken—that even this girl's life should not 
srand between her and the one great goal of ber 
ambition—that of being Rupert Dane's wife. 

Ooly a few hours more and her hopes would 
have realized, Would have been! Ab! 

must be realized still, was the ery tha 
wel up from her heart ; acd she knew fui! 
well that there would be an end to ail ber plan: 
if Rupert Dane should tee Giadys again. 

She. bent suddenly, and took Gladys’ littie 
cold hand. 

“Tt is bat natural that you should wich to sec 
hia ” she ssid, hoarsely, ‘‘The hour is 
late, but heds still In the library. Come with 
imme, and—and I will take you te him.” 

The pity of it was that poor Giadys believed 
her words, that she trusted one who had played 
her so falsely in the dark, dread past ; but the 
girl’s heart.was guileless and trustful and she 
allowed Gwen to jead her toward the house. 

Taere was no word of warning to her to 
beware as she crossed that fatal porta). Surely 
the girl's guardian angels, if they knew the fa‘e 
in store for her, must have wept tears of pity 
for her. 


CHAPTER XXXiI. 


TE nilnight bell slowly tolled the solemc 
hour of twelve as the two dark figures etole 
silently through the corridors of the darkened 
and silent house, 

*6 We will go to the library by the rear stairway, 
that we may not disturb the rest of the fn- 
mates,” whispered Gwen, cautiously. 

“You know best,” murmured G.adys. 

Bat when Gwen acended the third stairway, 
the girl paueed, drawiog back io wonder, 

“J thought you that. Rupert—that he 
was in the library,” she faltered, 

“ We have fiteed up the large round room In 
the tower for a summer reading-room,” re- 
turned Gwen In a hoaree, constrained voice, 
adding, “It is cooler and pieaanter there. 
Rupert always prefers taking his bouks acd 
papers there. 

Gladys made no further o and 
followed Gwen biindly-and silentiy, until they 
stood at length before the great oaken door, 0! 
the tower. 

“He is in there,” sald Gwen, 
alone,”’ 

G adys reached forth her hand timidly, and 
turned the heavy iron knob, Ab, me! how 
hard {t was to turm it! 

It seemed to her as though the lock wasruety, 
for it took the united strength of both hands to 
force the door open. 


“ Hoter 
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sneered Gwen. “ But you will soon find out you 
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adjacent 
you can realiz: what 
to celebrate my 


‘*Good- bye, Giadys Barton, or Gladys Dane, 
or whatever you choose to call yourself,” the 
mockiog voice went on, “* for we shall never meet 

s> 


A key turned in the rusty lock from the out- 
side, there was the sound of rapidly retrea 


She tried to ery out, but all power of speech 
seemed to have enddenly deserted her. Then 
there was a sound as of rushing, 
In her ears, and the girl knew no more. She had 
sunk to the floor in a deep swoon. 

It was long hours ere Gladys gained consclous- 


roaring waters 


ness again. She struggled to her fest, gezing 
around her in utter bewilderment, trying to 
realize where she was. 

The knowledge came to ber all too soon. 

TAke a flash, as her rested ou her surround. 
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and making their homes {in there, making life 
hideous to the inmates of the house by their wild 
cries and ecreeches, and on that account that part 
of the house had been gradually deserted, even by 

ita, and it had fallen into disuse, save 
g @ receptacie for odds and ends of furniture and 
bric-a-brac, over which the dust lay white and 


thick. 
As Gladys 


the tidiogs of his death than of bis 

with Gwen. 
® many worshipped the proud, beautiful 
heiress, why could ehe not have chosen some of 
these and leave Rupert alone? If wealth had 


pert, while she—-ah, pity- 

fog Heaven !—-she could have loved him through 

the direst poverty with all the strength of heart 
soul. 


Why had not Heaven given her the one thing 
for which she had prayed, as few women pray, 
from the moment she had looked upon the hand- 
some, winning face that had been her loadstar 
ever since, even though at that time he was 
Gwen's lover? 

When their eyes med in that first glance, In 
that moment she had felt the furce of the mag- 
netic attraction that is always sure to come to 
two hearts that Heaven intended for each other ; 
in that instant her heart seemed to awaken rudely 
from deep sleep, and somethiog stirred the 
depths of the girl’s soul with a pleaeure so great 

pain, and the subtle touch of 
the firm white hand that he held out to her had 


that moment, and 
would love him until the hour her eyes closed in 
death, and her last prayer would be that she 
might be laid to rest near where he might some- 


times prez, 
Again the chiming of bells pealed out, then 
suddenly ceased. Were they wedded? Ah, pity- 
angels | she loved him so well, {t wasa wonder 
t her heart did not break with the anguish 
the thought brought her. 
She tried to picture the scene—Gwen In her 
robes, clinging to his arm, looking up {nto 
face that would look so smilingly down into 


bear 16,” sobbed Gladys, wildly. 
thought drives me to madness |” 


bb eg te ze 
HI 


been, standing by 
eeble old minister who 
“ until death did them 


+ 
af 


g 
aes 
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against his strong, 
» she stood out In the sunshine with 


ladyo, my little wife,” he had sald, stopping 

path, raising her face with his hand, 

laughingly down into her eyes and ad 
flushed face. 

seems like some strange, awfal dream, 

ahe had sobbed. “ Are you sure it ls 


“You must not use the words ‘awfal dream,’ 
” he had said, gravely, reprovingly, ‘‘ say 
a strange, sweet dream. 


4 
| 


that it seems like 


Sarely the question was needless, 





Could he not see the love-light on her face, read 
ft in her happy eyes, and know it by the loud, 
tremulous beating of her heart? 

“ Give me one kiss to assure me that you are, 
Gladys,” he eaid. ‘‘ There is no one coming up 
the path—no one will ses. Look up and kiss me 
of — own free will, andsay: ‘Rupert, my 
husband |’ I should like to hear the words on your 
li ve 


She was so happy she could not have complied 
to have saved her life, for her heart was throbbing 
and every nerve was tingling. Poor little sou), 
a0 supremely happy! She, who had never known 
a lover’s kiss or carees, could almost as soon have 
died as to have made the firat advance, even 
though he whe had asked {t was her young 
husband. 

“Well, ae you please, Gladys,” he had said, 
turning away lightly, just a little dissappointed 
and piqued, “ Perhaps you are right.” 

She had looked up at him timidly from beneath 
her great long lashes, hoping that he would stoop 
down and kiss her, or—or ask her again, 


(To be continued.) 








SO VERY SUITABLE. 


Donotara became conscious that she had 
swam beyond her strength, and that there was 
neither boat nor human creature’ within her 
ravg® of vision, 

Voices came ringing across the water from 
the other aide of the jutting point which she 
had rounded and far passed, and the laughing 
tones emote dismally and mockingly enough on 
her ear fn this paralyzing senee of canger. 

She tarned towards the beach ; an abrupt rise 
of ground covered with scrubby bushes concesled 
the bathing-machines and che people on the 
sand—the white, white sand—which gleamed so 
far off to her suddenly tired ayes. She was as 
much alone, where mortal ald was concerned, 
as if the low-lying shore had been the beach 
of some desert Island in the middie of the Indian 
Ocean. 

She realized that, ff she lost her presence of 
mind, she must fnevitably drown ; yet this very 
necessity for controlling herself unstrung her 
nerves like a sensation of actual fear. 

The sea had been very calm all the morning ; 
but within the last quarter of an hour a breeze 
bad sprung ap, and the surf began to beat 
with a force which she had no strength to 
resist. The waves buffeted and flung her about 
at will, and her effort to direct her course, so as 
to avoid thelr violence, only exhausted her the 
more, 

She waa an excellent swimmer, and versed fn 
ali the art of husbanding her power. She ceased 
her fatiguing strokes, turned on her back, and 
allowed herself to Moat passively ; but, in a few 
instants, she percelved that the undercurrent 
was bearing her awiftly out to sea. 

She resolutely ch the wild impulse to 
ehriek ; with equal resolution held her body 
supine to the mercy of the water till she might 
get back energy enough for resistance. The force 
of will required was terrible, exhausting her 
mere at first than physical fatigue had done ; but 
she succeeded. 

Saddeniy she heard a volce call, loud and 


clear,— 
still; I shall reach you pre- 


“Tie quite 
sently,” . 

Then she heard the rapid dip of oars; but 
they came from behind, and the quick sense of 
safety left her so utterly withont strength that 
she could not lift her head ; her eyes closed—she 
floated slowly on, on. 

Nearer and nearer the strokes sounded ; then 
the deep, full baritone voice called cheerfully,— 

‘*To's all tnow, Just give me your band.” 

Borothea Vernon glanced about ; the boat was 

She saw a gentleman leaning over 
the side, and knew that she tried to obey his 
command, Bat the skiff danced wildly, and 
ehe, so far from being abl« to second his effort to 
aid her, felt herself growing fainter and fainter, 
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garment 
while her head was carefully raised and supported; 
and then a ene ae of ammonia stung her 
senses Into action, 
Presently she could open her eyes and ait up ; 
a face she bad never seen was gsving into her 
own ; but kindly and handsome as it looked, the 


the situation, now the danger 
her almost wish he had left her to her fate. 

“You sre better,” the young man said, 
staile of relief crossing the anxiety depicted on 
his features. 

“ Yes,” she anewered, though by scarcely more 
than a movement of her lips; for an odd sickness 
had suddenly eeized her. 

*' Just drink thie,” he said, to her 
mouth a little pocket-cup half-filled with sherry. 
She drank the wine, and soon felt relieved and 


strengthened. 

“T'i] make you & place in the stern,” be con- 
tinued. And, in another moment, she was half- 
carried and placed comfortably sgainst a pile of 
rugs and shawls. 

“Thanks,” she said, remembering thab she 
had not yet uttered a single expression of grati- 
tude ; “thank you so much! ” 

‘* Bas, if I let you drifp out to sea, after all, 
you will have slight cause to,” be replied, laugh- 
ing @ Hetle, ‘* 1 must avtend to the craft now, 
Be quite easy ; I'll eoen take her in.” 

The boat had veered about; he swung io back 
with a vigorous stroke, and began to pull 
rapidly in to shore ; but the distance was con- 
siderable, and the surf rendered the rowing 
hard enough to consume nearly a quarter of an 


Dorothea drew the lopg ulster in which she 
was wrapped close sbont her, leaning back 
ageinst the rugs, and neither spoke till the keel 
grated on the sand, 

He helped her out, opened a camp-atool which 
had been lying at the bottom of boat, and 
made her alt down, saying,—~ 

“ You mnet still reat 2 little.” 

“TI can’t attempt to thank you,” she answered, 
shivering slightly. ‘ 

“TI wish you would try a few more drops of 
sherry instead,” he rejoined. “And I’ve the 
ammonia here, if you fee! at all faint,” 

“No, no; I don’t need either, I assure you,” 
ahe anid, trying to smile, “I am quite right 
a x 


“ Well, now, let me wo are something. We 
will go in the boat round the point, and land 
there. I know. short cut that will bring you 
out at the back of the bathing-houses, and s0 
ws can get in, dress comfortably, and nobody be 


He perceived. that she was one of the rare 
human beioge who dread the éclab of an ad- 
venture, and admired her therefore, Presently 
they got into the boat again, and Max Hayward 
rowed swiftly to the landing he had mentioned. 
Searcely & word had been exchanged between the 
pair ; bia delicate totuition warned him that this 
nervous, seneitive-lookiog girl—perhaps never 
more beautiful than now, ip her pallor and 
deshabilie—would thank bim moat for leaving 
her in peace with her thoughts. 

“TI know where I am,” she eald, when he 
helped ber on shore ; “is Ie only a walk of a few 


“Tam doetor,” he rejoined, az calmly as if he 
had been fifty instead of twenty-eight, ‘' and 
jast 


we 
2 


must permis me to decide, Is 
with you to the turn near the houses,” 

She did not dispute the quiet authority 
tone, and they passed on, side by side, the 
completely coveriag Dorothea, zo that she 
not the consciousness of looking absard ; 
the situation came sufficiently near that to 
annoying. 

Five minutes, during which both kept 
brought them to the top of the little 
ascent, ad the foot of which the back of the 
ing-machines stretched in an ugly row. 


cEEFE z 
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Just then they heard voices, and Max sald, 
quickly, in response to an annoyed expression on 
the young lady's face,—- 

“There are coming; I’m sure you'd 
rather meet them so Fil vanish.” 

And vanish he did, before she had even space 
to utter a grateful word, an omission which she 
recollected in a second, with considerable re- 


cms Hore adventure known had prevented 
her g him seen, ~ Alone, on this path, any- 
body she encountered might supposes that she 
had chosen the north beach for her swimming- 
exercise, and was simply returning by the nearest 
route. 

In another instant Dorothea recognised the 
voices as those of Arnot Lyle and his servent. 
Mr, Lyle was reproving the servant in an ex- 
aspera’ fashion, in which nobody ever ought 
to address an inferlor, doomed to return respect- 
fal answers, and Arnot Lyle was Miss Vernon’s 
betrothed husband. 

Ths two men emerged from the nearest of the 
sheds, as Dorothea was descending the path. 
Mr, Lyle abraptly dismissed his domestic, having 
caught sight of the lady, and hurried forward to 
meot her, Meanwhlis, 
behind the friendly shelter of a sand-bill, for the 
pleasure of having another glance av the beautifn! 
woman. 

“Dorothea!” exclaimed Mr. Lyle, an ex- 
tremely decorous and rigid-looking man of thirty, 
though at the same time rather handsome, and 
even stylish, “Is it possible? I have been 
hunting for you everywhere. I went to the 
cottage, and your mother said yor were at the 
beach, but I could not find you—nobody bad seen 
you for a couple of hours. Why— ” 

He stopped short, and stared at her; in an 
effort to arrange the ulster she had let it fall open, 
displaying her wet bathing- dress. 

Pray don’t lock so horrified,” said she, 
qafetly ; **I have not been out for a promenede 
in this costume.” 

“Really, dear Dorothea, you ssy and do the 
most eccantic things,” be rejoined, with an in- 
sufferably g air of patience, 

"So you have often told me lately,” she said, 
“Well, this morning, I went ewimming by 
myself, I must beg you not to alarm mamma, 
I overtazed my str and a gentleman 
kindly took me iato his boat—he lend me 
this ulster.” 


** Great gto groaned Mr. Igle. “A 
etranger ! hat predicaments you place your- 
self iu, Dorothea ! i 

** Av least I am not drowned,” sald she, in the 
same quiet tone. 

"No, of course, there's no talk of that; but 
the idea of swimming so fer thab you were 
obliged te let a stranger aesist you, and—and 
lend you bis ulster,” concinded Mr, Lyle, as 
if that pu’ the crowning point to her misde- 
meanour, 

From where he stood Max Hayward could see 
both their faces, and hear every word they epoke ; 
yet he could not move, at the risk of being per- 
ceived she instant he deserted his opportune 
shelter, and that would be more annoying to the 
lady, he felt certain. 

orothea stood still, | at her betrothed 
with an odd smile, as he fumed and fretted. 

“To swim till you were so tired you had to 
get into a mee boas vad accept an ulster— 
oh, Dorothea ! ell, let thas go. I wanted to 
tell you I have recelved a telegram calling me to 
town. 

“ You rather expected to,” Dorothea said, 

“Yes, Well, i must start by the afternoon 
train,” he answered, ‘' Now, before I go, 
are so many things for tf to arrange-——” 

“My dress the first,” she interrupted. “ If 
you do not object I will go on, as I begin to feel 
@ little chilly in these wet thinge.” 

The pair walked forward, and Max Hayward 
stood staring after them. 

“What a glorious creature!” he 
“So that is Miss Vernon, and engaged to Arnot 
Lyle Ugh |—that stiff bundle of propriety | 





Upon my word, I’m sorry for her—why, if ashe 
were of my raind at least, she’d have thought 


moree ; besides feeling ashamed vhat her dislike | adding, 


Hayward had paused | eagle 


“No; that’s a shame, to com her to bim! 
She’s full of prejudice and bound down to routine, 
bud at least whe has » heart.” 

Max's reflections having drawn me into a state 
ment of hie affairs, I may as well, at this point, 
makes clear everything in regard to Dorothea 
Vernon, 

- She was nearly yaad Bthiak 
yhewerpes Sgt x with an odd 
distrust of hor own and « certain humility 

from, one would scarcely bs ve 


managin, 
a childless widow with a large fortune, had plenty 
of leisure to devote to their concerns, 

It was she who had directed Dorothea’s echov- 


being ever Influence bis decisions, she 
frequently him as successfully ae she 
did most of her and 


counzel, and he in love—probab!y 
wae as much soas his nature could admit, 

He offered himself, aud Dorothea = 
him ; partly because he seewed so m in 
earnest she could not bear to give the prin of » 
refusal ; because her anht—and there 
fore her parents—was urgent that she should 
and a little because—tioce she liked no other 
man, and his stately attention was agreeable ‘e 
— roe concluded that she most te 
fond of him, ‘ 

Bat, the months which had elapsed 
Dorothea pte Fag Bags ema 
done {fu all her pr life ; and, in these le 
siz weeks spent at s quiet watering-plave on the 
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botel, under wr Anneston’s chaperonage, which 
he had promised to accept 
’ She attracted a great deal of attention, ae she 
always vy oe ae ea not yop lg 
Janc'ng, and, as B men, even w 
prairie oh did not ged oa with her overwell In 
conversation, 

She was standing near old Toad one 
walting for her chaperone to finish a 
in which Devethen hantelltao® deained soverd 
partners, and hed somehow fallen into a reverie 
so deep that she started when Mrs. 
Anneston souched arm and whiepered 


<n that, like 
rendered Dorothea perfectly at ease. 
not startied to ~ we 


re- 
expected in a couple of days. = ae 


The news comme on. 0 Tuesday. 
eanset : 
by Mex. Anneston strolled in, accompanied 
“Dorothea!” she cried. 
‘rig on donkeys to Broom Corner is fixed for 
ig ee can’t pat it cf, even for Mr. 
“ Very well,” Dorothea said, quite collected ; 
oot know Mr, Lyle does not eare much for such 


donkey expedition came off 
alware a ccass—as Mrs. Anneston’s pro: 

motion pe The poman ied. rainy Me that 
everybody Under forty-five, male or female, must 


: 


Lyle, then changed his phrase : “I 
to come——” 





ride. a donkey to the place where the picnic- 
luncheon rapeeray mg ; those over that age were 
at liberty to go in the carriages which the hostess 
ne ~— oe ap cde coure®, unless hindered 
yu physica ty, moat people—espec!- 

ally the men—chose the donkeys. 
to think she might 
er during the galety 
cf that day. She was like an escaped prisoner, 
ore ane ha Fe pele Agee iy Nod, the follow- 
it meant to enjoy last hours 

of liberty to the full. 

Be you sure she admitted nothing of this sort 
to herself, If she had the mosb distant 
bint of the true state of mind, she would 
have gone e ht home, in spite of everybody, 
and ast, y> th and ashe:, 
until the arrival of the and her future 
husband should enable her to offer ample con- 


Bat, if she had been so minded, abe would not 


needed to walt. In the middle of the joyous 
luncheon, while Dorothea was eating cold chicken 


and claret-cup—Max Hayward seated 
tos br ti bay ont the same bree, and 
uence 
that their elbows tow 


1 £0 close together 
while Dorothea’s 


Bat I euppore at the Inst 
id not resist the thought of all 


hile people were trying to suppress 
the base of the hill 

Drag ate gee and for- 

t , 

peace of a false young 


urea 
gFa 


t 
; 


Q 


I'd never have forgiven you!” 
and, wheu he tried to get past, 
detained him, and be was forced to undergo 
tlet of several introductions, besides 

had tony people he kuew before he 


ei she nor Max had stirred ; at first, she 
‘was too much etartled to do sc, and Max had no 
inclination. When Mr. Lyle at length succeeded 
in her, she roae, held out her hand, 
him pleasantly, without corfusicn. 
“Tam so sorry I wae away,” she observed; 
* but you sald to-morrow. ‘After all, you are the 
gainer, Mr, Lyle. This is the last of our pleasant 
, for almost everybody leaves shortly,” 

‘I was very much surprised,” Mr. 


FE 
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ought I 


venture 
Yes, vegnant Miho ong 3s me. Anneston, 
up 3 “if you dared to 
feast! You koow Mr. Hayward, I 
-oh, to be sure.” 
met Mr, Hayward,” said Lyle, stiffiy, 
like a man who had only one joint 


glad to renew our scqualatance, 
Max, easy and tranquil, and then 
Soa might, th of th 
t, the @ 

and Mrs, Moral xfer the 

a full hour before she had 
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S:ill, she bore patiently his irate strictures 
against the impropristy of the donkey-expedi!. 
tlon—~bore a great many other hard speeches 
besides ; but her submission only rendered Mr, 
Lyle more imperious, Then she began, not to 
defend herself, but to express her opizion. 

**T cannod allow you,” she said, “to call any 
action of mine improper—and I will not!” 

** What do you call your conduct during these 
weeks?” cried he, growing livid In his effort to 
restrain his anger. “Do you know why I 
burried back-—— ” 

I was not sware that you had harried,” in. 
terrupted Dorothea, not meaning to be sarcastic, 
but just stating a fact. 

“How could I help ib?” he exclaimed, 
“ Why, every fs tng about you and that 
dandy of a Max Hayward |” 

"Nobody has talked of us,” said Dorothea, 
“and Mr. Hayward is a clever, accomplished 
man 


‘Not talking of you?” retorted Lyle, 
“Why, Miss Trent has been written to. She 
sent for me because she was so shocked and in- 
dignant at the report of your intimacy |" 

*' Precisely because we were both engaged, and 
to le who so tly admired each other, I 
felt that we might be on the most friendly 
terms,” Dorothea sald, still eager to clear up any 
misunderstandin 


R: 

But the more eho seemed in his eyes to try to 
palliate her conduct the more arrogant he waxed; 
and, by the time they reached the cottage, he 
had gone #0 far that Dorothea’s epirid was fully 
roused, That once done, she was not enily 
subdued, 

**T have borne enough,” she said ; “ Mr, Lyle, 
you have never been satisfied with me ; you have 
at least shown plainly that I can Hever content 
you—It will be better that our engagement should 
end, 


Of course, like any man of that temperament, 
the moment he was thus met Mr. Lyle realised 
what he was losing, and could nct endure the 
thought. 

But Dorothea held Grm ; and, beyond certain 
conditions, no inflaence or argument could per- 
suade her, 

“T will take three months to decide,” she 
sald, “and Mr, Lyle shall have the same privi- 
lege.” She saw him grow rigid at the word, but 
merely repeated : “Tne same privilege. If, at 
the end of that time, I fee! that I can consent to 
a continuance of our engegement, I will let him 
know. Till thon 1 iasist on being left in peace.” 

An oppportune and pressing tovitation reached 
her the next day to visit a dear friend at Bath ; 
and she set out at once, eacy in regard to her 

tajpbecause Aunt Merrick proposed to re- 
main uni the season ended, 

In spite of all that she bad to trouble her, 
Dorothea spent two pleasant months with her old 
schoolmate ; but time only confirmed the resolu- 
tion which had been forming {2 her mind when 
she lefothe seaside, She could oot marry Mr. 
Lyle, and she was only waiting for the expiration 
of the term she had herself set, in order to write 
and tell him so. There had been no corte- 
spondence between them—aehe bad insisted on 
that—and she only heard of bis whereabout or 
doing from bite of information given by her aunt 
in that worthy lady’s epletles of mingled adjura- 
tion and 

A short before sha was to leave Bath, 
however, she did receive a letter from Mr, Lyle, 
in which, after mach circumlocution, he »aid,— 

“You have convinced me that I wae mistaken 
in supposing that I could make your happiness, 
and I accept your verdict,’ 

Dorothes did not in the least mind this species 
of jlting ; and though the last weeks had taught 
her that she probably could not be a very happy 
woman, at least a solitary life, in which she might 
at will indu the retrospecs of that little 
eummer oe whose importance she had 
learned fully to vteallee, was far preferable to be- 

the wife of Arnot Lyle. 

only the next evening, ab an amateur- 
theatrical representation, she saw Max Hayward, 
He was seated in the stalls; but, though quite 
near, could not get close to her. Just behind her 
aad two ladies, one of whom said to the other,— 
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Mex Hayward. When did he come? 
his cousin has broken off her en 
% with him. You remember her—that 
t Trent we saw In the North!” 

an intermission, there was a move- 
ment in the crowd, and Dorothea found Max 
beside her, holding out his hand. 

“I heard what that woman said,” he half- 
whispered, ‘and {t is quite true. You needn’t 
condole with me, though.” 

was no opportunity for conversation ; 
but he aeked to call the next day, 
However, the pair met before the hour for visits ; 
each had taken a fancy to go to the Park. 

“ Oh, let’s go down that pretty path!” Max 
said. “Tseeaseat. We can sit there in peace” 

If Dorothea had glanced at him she would 
have seen an odd smile on his face ; but she was 
prececupled by thioking about a letter she bad 
recelved that morning from Mr. Lyle to inform 
her of his approaching marriage. She glanced up 
at Maz, he was still looking at her with that 


peculiar smile. 
Had you heard—” she 


“Did you know— 
began, and sto; 

“T fancy I understand,” sald he. “My cousin 
Laura is engsged to Mr. Lyle. No two persons 
were ever better matched, and—and I hope you 
congratulate them as heartily as I do.” 

The pair sat there in the quiet garden for s 
long while ; and, as they rose to go, the world in 
that time having grown wondrously bright to 
their eyes, Max said, laughingly, — 

‘* After all, we were both jilted—you can’t 
deny that—so I suppose everybody will admit 
our right to conscle each other,” 


iH ; 








Pexine fe advancing. So at Jeast one gathers 
from the Peking and Tienisin Times, which an- 
nounces that s couple of gas lamps and three 
petroleum lampe now illuminate the capital of 
the celestial kingdom. This unwonted depar- 
ture, however, is uct due to native enterprise. 
The gas lights are cet up in front of the Russian 
embassy, while the three lesser luminaries shine 
for the benefit to the customers of the Russq- 
Chinese bank. Throughout the rest of the city 
wayfarers still bave to follow their noses as 
soon as darkness seta in, 


THERE are spots in the ocean where the water 
ie 5 miles deep, If it is true that the pressure 
of the water on any body in the water is one 
pound to the square inch for every 2 feet of the 
depth, anything at the bottom of one of the 
**5-mile holes" would have a pressure about ft 
of 18 200 feet to every square inch. There is 
nothing of human manufacture that would re- 
sist such & prassure. That it existe there is no 
doubt. It is known that the pressure on a well- 
corked glass bottle at the depth of 360 fest is so 
great that the water will force ite way through 
the pores of the glass. It is also sald that plecas 
of wood have been weighted and sunk in the sea 
to such a depth that the tissues have become so 
condensed that the wood has lost its buoyancy 
and would never float again. It could not be 
even made to burn when dry. 

Mans fs a beautiful city, about the alze of 
San Francisco. It fs built on both sides of the 
river Pasig, which is navigable to its source Old 
Manila lies on the left bank. Parts of the 
masonic stone wall which was built around it 
three hundred years ago are still visible, and 
some of the gates survive, through which ao 
stream of solemn friars, grinning Chinese, 
resplendent Spanish officials, beggars in rage, 
plous nuns, handeome seSoras, gay native giris, 
mestiz.s in uniform, natives in breech-clouts, 
four. horse carriages, two-wheel pony wagons and 
creaking boffalo carts, pours from mornfng till 
night. The cathedral, monasteries, and Govern 
ment offices are in old Manila; the business 
quarter, the foreign shipping houses, the banke, 
stores and custom-house, are in Binondo, on the 
other side of the river. Between the walle and 
the shore is the Laneta, the fashionable prome- 
ande, where the band plays and soclety enjoys 
the evening breeze, flirte under hundreds of 
electric lights, and drives around the circle in 


carriages, which follow each other in a slow, 
dignified procession. 
On the Holland coast great dikes are built by 
the action of the wind, The sand becomes dry 
and drifts in lines and eddies, The inhabitants 
took advantage of this fact, and, obeerving tha» 
little mounds were formed wherever there was an 
obstruction, they scooped holes in the sand and 
placed therein tufts of grass. These became 
more substantial when they took root and began 
to grow, and very soon the sand was blown up 
against them, finally covering them completely. 
The entire surface of the beach wae set out with 
plantations of these tufte, and behind them were 
rows of reeds also set in the sand. The reeds 
appear to stop the course of the sand-drifts, the 
windrowes piling up about a foot bigh around the 
reed-stalke, en this additional height was 
gained the process of putting out grass tufts was 
begun and continued until the entire 
surface was like a garden. Then the drifting of 
eand was allowed te proceed. This process wae 
repeated again and sgain until enormous dikes 
were formed. In heavy storms the dikes are to 
an extent washed Into holes and gullies, but they 
are repaired by the same process as soon as the 
wind sets the sand drifting egain. 

Tus life of a mandarin is necessarily an in- 
active one. Ucder no circumstances is he ever 
seen on foot in his own jarisdiction, Occasion- 
ally a popular jadge will try to earn a reputation 
by going out incognito at night; but even then 
he takes a strong guard with him, and gets his 
head broken if he pries too closely into abuses. 
As the police and the thieves are usually co part- 
ners In one concern, it nuturally follows that 
caution must be used In attacking comtig heme 
which have bribed themselves into quasi-legality. 
A mandarin’s leisure, which may be said to begin 
at five p.m. and continue until nine, is spent in 
one or the other of the foliowing ways. Livher 
he reads poetry by himself or he sends for his 
secretaries to drink wine, crack melon-seeds and 
compose poetry with him ; or he may shoot off a 
few arrows at a target in his garden, or (and this 
ia commonest) he may invite the rich merchants 
toa “feed” in bis yamens, or accept invitations 
from them. On his grandmother’s, mother’s and 
wife’s birthday the mandarin receives congratu- 
lations and presents—of course, on bis own, too. 
On theiie festive occasions he may give a play. 
In Ching theatrical entertainments are com- 
monly hired privately, though as often as not 
the ‘‘ man in the street” is admitted gratis. 

A Gznman idea, known as the “ marriage 
school,” neatly combines physical and mental 
culture, and equa! instruction in practical 
housekeeping and the duties of a hostess, Girls 
are admitted after they have completed their 
ordinary education, and the principal instruction 
is in ry yeray although, of course, cultiva- 
tlon of the mind is not by any means neglected. 
At the commencement of the school term the 
mistress selects four of the girls, whom she 
expects to take entire charge of the house for a 
week—two servants, & cook and a housemaid, 
being regularly employed to do the rough work, 
These embyro ~—— have to rise very 
early in the morning see that the servants 
get through with their duties. The girls have to 
prepare the breakfast with their own hande, and 
afcerwards visit every room in the house to see 
that it has been put in perfect order. Under the 
supervision of the mistress they have to cook the 
dinner, attend to the afternoon tea, and later on 

the supper. Their duties for the day 
cease by another inspection of the house to see 
that everything is secure for the night. The 
following week another quartette «of girls is 
chosen; they perform the same duties, The 
next week another quartette is chosen, and so on 
Two or three times a week guests are invited to 
dine, and the girls in turn act as hostesses, They 
take the head of the table, carve the joints, and 
set the ball of conversation rolling. By way of 
recreation there are musical evenings, dances, and 
walks, and bic; cling parties. 


“7318 HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser 
vation.” A Practical Treatise 
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FACETIZ. 


; Where did you get the idea for that 
wistare” Painter : “ Oat of my head.” Oritic : 
* You must be glad that it ls ont !” 

Huss: “ Softleigh proposed to me 
Jast night. He » to have known beforehand 
that I should refuse him.” Her Dearest Friend : 
*' I’m eure he did, dear!” 

Ame: “ General, an overpowering force of the 
enemy, on bikes, has attacked our left.” General : 
“Sound the retreat! And order the tack brigade 
to protect our rear,” 

Cexizcs Paorssson : ‘' Your father is a wealthy 
farmer, 1 understand. He conduct: his farm on 
scientific principles, I presume!” Studend: 
“ No, he rans it to make money |” 

Ma Gaswe1t (in an art store): “ Seems to me 
that’s an awful price to pay for an old picture 
like that.” Mrs, Gaswell: “ The picture is rather 
old, to be sure, but the frame is new.” 

Mimuyw ; “Did you take the te of the 
young man on the mantel?” Mildred : ‘‘ Yes.” 
Miriam ; “ Friend of yours, I suppose?” Mil- 
dred ! “ Well, he was before I took the picture. 

Mornze: “ Johnny, stop using such dreadful 

Johnny: “ Weil, mother, Shske- 
peare Mother : ‘‘ Then don’t play with 
him ; he’s no fit companion for you.” 

Youne Dooren : ‘I’m doing very well. I was 
anata gd) 't bage ep aie tergee te 
“That's you uever forget to 
appear annoyed on such occasions ?” 

"So you were at Mrs, Brown’s dinner yeater- 
day? What sort of s menu did they give you!” 
“I really can’t tell you, for I didn’t take any. 
It's a thing I very seldom touch.” 

Sarney: “Do yon think that waste makes 
want?” Gayboy: “Sure, Mike; the very sight 
of my sweetheart’s waist makes me want to put 
my arms around ft,” 

Cuoiiie : “ Don’t you think ib was bad fawm 
fn you lawst night todwink too much wine!” 
Rounders: “ Didn't think about form then, but 
I must admit the bad taste of it now.” 

Crepitorn: “ Now, I'll ask you for the inst 
time when you intend to pay me?” Debtor: 
“ Well, thank Heaven, there’s going to be an end 
to that stupid question.” 

Ou Ricaity: “I don’t wish you for a son-in- 
law, sir.” Young man: “No Yuu baven'd 
any other good position you could give a fellow, 
have you?” 

Catizk: “Ien’s that new bour of yours 
rather eccentric?” Mrs. Honeybun: “‘ No; he 
isn't rieh enough to be called eccentric. He's 
just a plain erank.” 

Baiie: “ Herbert has been going out with me 
these three months now. Do yeu not think it is 
time he proposed?” Rival: ‘Ob, no; it was 
nearly six months before he proposed to me,” 

“*I rHOveHT you expected to go a this 
—- your health?” “T hed on to 

80; but our famil i 
co br dente iy rae has gone for his, 

Hz: ‘Stunning hair that girl over there has ! 
te ee Log undoes 1t it would fall 

ow P + a) 
the fen” (jealous): “ Yes, on to 

“No, Mr, Coolhand,” she said, kindly, ‘' I am 
ture I could never learn to love you.” ‘Oh, 
perhaps you could,” rejoined Coolhand, cheer- 
ingly. ‘' Never too old to learn, you know.” 

‘I pIpN T realise how small Bounderby 
ae mor 5 Oadaby sald about hie.” 

was ? ” 
per dines, He sald he was every inch 
Bgetbaer : Ah, Miss Flit ! and have you given 
ay-' i ‘ 
indeed ; Brew y-school clase? Miss Fiit: Yes, 
fellows, 
Ont pt thems saled mo to marry hic | 
"1 a afraid that actors decei 
,avizen. No,” replied the keen 
» “they may think they do, but they 


never make a business of fishing ; I merely fish 
for recreation.” Mre. Reelman : 
that’s about the only thing I ever knew him to 
catch.” 


the speech of an fm orator from the 
Isie of Erin: ‘‘ Bat, ba! I smell a rat! 
the rustle of ite wings. 
horizon, but 1 will nip it in the bud!” 


I hear 


superiority of old architecture over the new, 


that has lasted so long as the ancient }” 
Anxious Moruer : ‘I am afraid Johnny fs un- 
well.” Father: “My goodness | What does he 
complain of ?” Anxious Mother: “He hasn't 
begun to complain yet; but I forgot to lock the 


missing.” 


was 80 interesting I couldn't do a thing but just 
ait and listen to it.” Fashionable 


People must have thought we were from the 
country.” 
* Wuen I think of the wrongs our country has 


tion |” 
who didn’t like him. 
sbirt waen’t a Gt,’ 

Sunpay scHoo. Tracnun: ‘' Why, Petey 
Marpby! Fightingsgsin! Did not last Sunday's 
lesson teach you when you are sti uck on one cheek 
to turn the other to the striker!” "etey 
ony : ‘' Yee’m ; but he belted me on de nose, 
an’ I only got one,” 

A CERTAIN naval captain, a few years ago, re- 
ceived a young cadet, on his first joining, with 
the remark : ‘ Well, erg ar the old story, I 
suppose—the fool of the family cenb to sea!” 
The youngster replied: “Oh, no, sir. That’s 
all been alvered elnce your day.” 

O'Hara: “She was a good wife to me, poor 
worsen. Many’s the word of good advice she 
gave to me.” Geohegan: “Thrne for yez, an’ 
many’s the time O'ive heard her advisin’ y«z 
when Oi lived in the house beyant—a mile up the 
road, bedad !” 


I ever had,’ was the sullen reply. ‘‘ Why, Sam, 
look at the great string of fish 1” ‘‘ That's just 
fr. There wasn’t a chap with a rod on the plier 
that I could zell ‘em to.” 

Mas Misuaw: “ You praise yourself too much, 
my dear. would apprecinte you more, 
and would tell you so, if you were to cultivate a 
little modest reticence” Mr. Mishaw: “ That's 
where you sre mis'aken. I did that for years, 
and nobody took any notice of me but you.” 

A. (who has been inveig!?d into going shopping 
with his wife): “ This stuff will make you a nice 
dress.” Mra. A. : * Oh, nobody is wearing that 
now.” A.; “ Then how will this enit?” Mrs. A: 
+"*Ob, thad won't do at all Bverybody’s got 
something like that.” 

Hz found his hair was leaving him at the top 
of his head, and took his barber to task about it. 
“You sold me two bottles of stuff to make the 
hair grow,” he said. “ Ite very strange {t won’t 
grow **{oterrupted the barber. “I can’t 
understand it!” “ Well, look here,” said the 
man; “I don’t mind drinking avother bottle, 
but this must be the last |” 


REELMAN (to guest): “ Ob, I aseure you that I | 
‘* Yes, and. 


Tux following burst of eloquence occurred In | 


I see it brewing on the | 


Tuart was « triumphant appeal of an Irishman, | 
who was a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing the | 


said, ‘‘ Where will you find any modern building | 


jam cupboard to-day, and there isn’t a bib | 
Davonren (after the theatre): ‘That play | 


Mother : ‘*It | 
was abominable, the way you watched that play. | 


suffered,” sald the orator who knew he was too | 
old to enlist, “my bosom swells with indigna- | 
“Ob, is that in?” squeaked the man | 
“I thought it was your | 


‘*You had fine luck to-day, Sam,” sald the 
fisherman's wife as hecame in. “ The worst tuck | 


“Tuat clerk always comes to the office on 
| holidays,” said one member of the firm. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the man who has no genial impulses, '* he 
| fs so much in the habit of lonfiog here that he 
| doesn’t feel comfortable anywhere elss,”’ 
A saitor, in describing his firat efforte to be 
| come a waterman, said, that just at the close of 
a dark night he was sent alofe to see If he could 
see a light. After ashort time bs was hailed 
from the deck with: " Masthead, ahoy!" ‘‘ Ay, 
ay. cir,’ was theanswer. ‘' iv you seen Jight?” 
"Yes, sir.’ ‘ What light?” “ Daylight, sir.” 
The look-out was ordered down with a run. 

Mrs. GreatoeaD: ‘“ What kept you so late at 


| that meeting?” Mr. Greathead: “I had to 


| draw up a long set of resolutions for publica- 


| tion, complimenting Mr. Bullbead’s great «fi- 
| clency as a member of the board, and expressing 
| our heartfelt regret at losing his invaluable aid 
and counse).” “Of all things! Why, you and 
| the rest have been fighting for threes months w 
get him out of the board.” '‘ Yea; but to-night 
| he resigned voluntarily.” 

“I THINK we really ought to give our attention 
to making things that will be of value to the 
boys at the front,” said the one in pink. The 
| one in blue laughed scornfully. “ Has that just 
occurred to you?" she asked, “I began on 
something for Charlie the very day he left with 
the troops.”” “Oh, do tell ms what it was!” 
exclaimed the one in pink. “ An embroidered 
| sofa pillow,” answered the ene in blue, proudly. 
| “ He always used to say that there was nothing 
| 80 comfortable for a tired man as a real good 
| sofa pillow and » hammock ! ”’ 

A Rich Glaswegian, while shooting over bis 
| estate in Perth, treated an attendant gillie to o 
glass of whisky. The servant—a true son of the 
Highlands—asaumed an air of unmistakable die- 
appointment at the unwelc i of the 
glass, Thinking to divert the man’s attention 
from his eritical examination, the donor jointly 
remarked ; ‘‘] esy, Mac, do you happen to know 
how glasses like the one you hold fn your band 
are made?” “Nae, meister, I dinna ken ony- 
thing aboot the maitter,” was the answer. I 
wonder you haven't heard that they are blown,” 
rejoined the gentieman. ‘ Aweei,” replied Mae, 
looking judicially up at the glass, “bo maun 
surely hae been maiet awful short o’ braith that - 
blowed thie ane |” 

A T8x48 military company was out on the range 
recently practising at rifle shooting, The liev- 
tenant in command suddenly became exaperated 
at the poor shooting, and seizing a gun from one 
of the privates, cried sharply: “I'll show you 
fellows how to shoot!" Taking a long aim, and 
a strong alm, and en aim altogether, he fired and 
missed, Coolly turning to the private whe owned 
the gun, heeaid: ‘That's the way you shoot!’ 
He again loaded the weapon, and missed. Turn- 
ing to the second man in the ranks, he sald : 
< t’s the way you shoot.” In this way he 
missed about a dozen times, illustrating to each 
soldier bis personal incapacity, snd finally he 
ecoidentally hit the target. “ And that,” he 
ejaculated, handing the gun back to the private, 
“is the way I shoot!" 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Empress Frederick is to stay ab Balmoral 
for & month, after which she will @ visit to 
the Prince of Wales at Std The 
Empress intends to spend most of 
Italy and Greece, 

TuxRE are now sfx hundred electric lamps in 
use at Balmoral, and this means of iluminatioy: 
is not far more cheery and bright but also 
ey be cooler than gas. The greater coolyess 
m9 re _ ioe eae 
0 to the Queen. Her Majer . me 
likes heated rooms. ie 


mente have been decorated, Including some of 
the rooms in the Qaeen’s own suite in the Vic- 


toria Tower.. Some of the State apartments 
haye aiso been thoroughly renovated, Many of 
the desigos were by Princess Beatrice, 


and these are exceediugly elaborate and artistic, 
‘oie ames York mye =~ a little collection 
comic baby pictures, is always fmmensely 
amused with any funny sketches of tiny folk. 
He also takes a great interest in quaint 
mechanical toys, and he fs not 
ba even when he fa In town peering in 
windows in search of some 1 
novelty for Prince Eddy. 

Tat Dake and Duchess of Connaught 
with tho Queen for a fortnight, when they are 
to come south to Backingham Palace, and on 
Friday, October 28th, the 

ovincial 


g 
4 
gs 


they intend to stay for some time st Dresden, 
and will ultimately proceed to Calro, 
Sooke taetones tate ae 

taly, halting st Naples, Rome, and Piorence, 

Tug Duke and Duchess of Camberland will 
probably come to Evgtand in November to pay 
visits to the Qaeen av Windsor Castls and to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham. 
The Dake of Camberland has not been in 
England since he attended the funeral of 
father, King George of Hanover, at 
Castle in Jane 1878 ; and the last visit of the 
Dacheess to this country tock place in the late 
autumn of 1875, long before her marriage, when 
ahe accompanied the King and Queen of Den- 
mark to England. 

Taz Queen will remain at Balmoral until 
Friday, November 15th, when her Majesty will 
journey south to Wiudsor Castle. The = 

by 


Qaeen will take place in the quadrangle of 
Windsor Castle shout the middle of December, 
before the Court leaves for Osborne, and after 
the return of the Dake aud Dachess of Connaught 
from the Continent. Tae Dake of Commaught is 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Scote Guards, 

Te fe not generaily known that at Osborne 
there is m garden cottage, in the shape of a 
pogoda, where none may enter except her 

ajeety. This holds not 
mementoes of the late Prince Consort 
of the Queen's youth, as well as 
games of all her children, many of which P 
Oonsort made himself, for he was no mean 
penter, There are alzo here wonderful fi 
caught by the Duke of Qoburg in Canadian 
birds, tigers, chot-by the Prince of Wales w 
in Indie; a mummy case brought from Egypt, 
other precious curiosities that are dearly 
by the Queen, who visite this family m 
every day while at (aborne, and alts among 
remains of ber. own and her children’s. youth. 
Very few know how much the Queen feels all the 
tles of that age being snapped year after year, 
those who helped her to govern, to entertain, 
aad to rear up her children, pass away one by 
one, and she has none left with whom she can 
talk over old times 

Pence Leororp om AtBayr has no chance 
with Prince Arshar of Counanght with the foils. 
The latter fs also an excellent rider and @ emart 
little swordaman. He is destined ultimately for 
the Gch Inviskilling Dragoous, of which corps 
the Dake of Connaught ts Colonel-in-Chief, 
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STATISTICS: 
— 
T. ion of fi to” English fo 
Regal ircbost iia sor 


PoLice-couRT statistics show that Cornwall 
is the best-behaved county in England. 

THE « weight of men in Logland is 
155lb., and of women 123!b. 





Richss are honour only when [they are the 
fruit-of honesty. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sricep CHERRtes.—This ie for serving with 
duck, roast fowl, etc, Stone and chew the 
cherries. Add sugar and and spices— 
cinnamon, cloves, allepice~to taste; also a Httle 
lemon-juice. Use cold, 


them in « dish of aalt and pour in » corn- 
starch blanc-mange, and keep, antil served, in a 
refrigerator or other cold place. © 


mince up fine some well-roasted peanuts or 
almonds. Trim the crusts from thin slices of 
bread and ent in auy desired shape. Bunter and 
then put a layer of chicken; spread a little 
mayonnaise dressing over it, then a layer of 
minced nuts. These sre delicious, and make a 
fine dish for luncheon or iga. 

Swxmr Potato Biscorrs.—Six sweet potatoes 
medium size, boiled and masned fine, two table- 
spoonfuls shortening, one teaspoonful gait, two 
tableepoonfuls sugar, two cups of sweet milk, two 
quarts of wes three naere —y of 

wder, “potatoes, ty sugar 
ein end tank gal Add flour and bakiog 

, roll out and cut. Bake twenty minutes 

a quick oven and serve at once. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Air-cus#10Ns made of paper are used by the 
apanese, 

Tue largest locomotive in the world is about 
to be built in America, Some idea of {te siz: 
may be gathered from the fact that it will 
require ten drivers, 

Tue polar fox changes the colour of its cost, 
In summer it is almost black ; ia winter It ts 50 
white that the animal can scarcely be seen as {: 
acampers over the snow. 

Tue streets in Chinese cities are higher In the 
centre than at the sides. The 


Tv certain parts of Africs ft is conaidere2 ; 
mark of disrespect to bury out-of-doors ad all. 
Only slaves are treated in such anceremonious 


with birds and frogs brought to them Bap: am 


recognised thers, and children are dismissed 
from their tasks whenever the thermometer gos 
above a certain point. 

Bese is never seen at a Chinese table, oxen 
and cows we ern Ae plough beiog 
accounted een Se eeietilie oss 
signed to the butcher. Very severe are 
attached to the of these animals, the 


eggs | puntshmert for the first offence belpg a hundsei 


strokes with a bamboo, 
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REXT WEEK WE SHALL COMMENCE THE PUBLICATION OF A SERIAL STORY, BY AN AUTHOR OF REPUTE, 


ENTITLED 








POMSTE . | Ose wao Warts tro Know —Pather filinaiinis given 
WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS.  — fonsent to rect 
yi | birth was ilegttimate, 


| A. R.—Unless be a good jadge of a violin, do not 
4. C—Inquire at the terminus. | atte: 7 wwitbeot tae opinion, of 8 
Raps.— Legs) assistance should be employed. | competent _— vary scgording 
} 





was made aware the 


one 
Sean 

men’ 
Ange -Tenatey.s cnliiter te sectee the deqennd, Pottse Parxtvs.—If the farmer employs & man to 
A. R.—He must make up the full time of service. shoot rabbits, it isin piace of & gun himeelf ; the 
Pvazisp.—To prevent the book from slipping down, ff mpeg ag aay out sogethor bat the a ny 
@. V.—It is still in force, bubnot likely to be carried @ one with carry . 
uit. friendl, 
Husxnt.—The marriage must be stated to the olergy- 


Aty.—Nothing that you cannot get ss cbesp and as ) 
ood at the shops. | 
Qz.de.—Someone must personally inspect before they 
ran tell what it needs, , 


Axxiovs.—Almost all articles of food adulterated 
; Sag tey rete “Sue * | ‘write for information about ove who went out to the 


& W.—We do not enter into such questions. Write {| Q!ouy fifteen years 
weeklies. 


Aweptriov.—If you think ,» try and 


are at presen’ aware of, 


Fa be sues Sait oo edeestbiemens tanerted 
p one af the scientific Dg their newspapers might discover the absent 
Sacz.—You must for a berth on board abip to Guv.—Thomas Guy, the founder of the tal in 
ome owner or captain of vessel. St. Thomas's-atreet, Borough, wes the son Of a ter- 
Quznier.—You can have hair removed from any part | man in Southwark, and bord in 1644 He amassed a 
pf the face or body by electrolysis. 

M R.—The tenant is Mable for the disinfecting work, 

» landlord for any structural alterations, 

KR 8 —Sickness be prevented by the free use of 
gisinfectants In ond abces your dweiling-houses. 
Lavexxce—We do not keop any rovord of such | 
vialittes, nor does any reference book give them. } 
Constant Reapta.—Lads the Navy in such | 

fourteen. 


large fortune by specula 
founding the hospital that beare bts name. 
THE TRYST ON THE WOODLAND LAKE. 


On, dear delights, ye summer nights, 
When o'er the lake the shatlop lights 
The expense, and firefties dance, 





ituations must not be under twelve or over 


iowonance —" RSV.P.” et the foot of w letter stand | 
for four French words, meaning “‘ Reply if you please.” 
Hoxon —The best would he to forward samples of 
your work to a of periodicals intended for | 
ehildren, i 
W. L.—Zvery colourman or painter has Irish or 
quicklime tn stock for whitewashing purposes; get a 
penpyworth. | 
Howaxp —In order to be a dentist you must serve an 
apprenticeship of at least four years, and pase several 
examinations. ! 
¥ K.—To make your boots shine, rub them with a | 
Blios of oranges. When nearly dry, briskly polish 
with a soft trashy vchager | 
0, » tose ell Reman cane Te ae wk 
oan £0 0 tauntetpal, schoo), county 
parish elections. 
Wourren Dovseswira.—MNew tina should be set over 
the fire, with hotling water tn them, for several hours 
before food is put in them. 


geivesss SS 
ieee 


Dick Torpix.—Valess acquainted 
or owner, there is no chance of your procuring 
Captain's servant on board ship. 














STAR. 


' Consent to registration of child in his name, otherwise | 
entered 


societies insist on | 


yourself qualified 
ae eee om ay You will have to begin at the | 
pg dy ny Cdn. | and you will have harder | 
work to do you 


Sureek —There is no one in Natal to whom you could | 


tion, and spent £200,000 fn | 


| Inpromanr Reapee.—Having given your personal 
luggage into the custody of one of the company’s 
| servants, and seen it addressed to the station to which 

ee ee you have a good claim upon the 
| Compsay for the foll value of the goods should they not 
| be recovered. 


| Hertrs.— Parties when litrodaced to each other by a 
| intimate and mutnal fciend, often shake hands 
| with each " y men when they are 
| destrous of improving the acquaintenceehtp. ut {! 
rey pee in a formal manner to « lady then a polite 

w is sufficient. 
Soupisr’s Lass.--Being married on tho strength of 
| the regiment you have a good many privileges, and this 
| among them, that the haaband would be secured to pou 
} in comfortable quarters and agreeable society, with 
| protection egsinst many ers to which tho average 
wo: king man's wife is ex 

Pu@ss.—Slightly damp the ink stain, then press tar- 
| taric acid upon it, which will absorb the black, that ts 
| the trop in the ink, for which the acid has affintty ; 
repeat until only « brown stain is left, when oxalic acia 
must be nsed,.and finally iron upthe paper from behind 
with a emoothing fron. 


| G. P. R.—Write a simple note axplaining how you 

| came to be there and ask why he dtd not go on the 
excursion as he intended. Probably his presenos in 
that street would be jcst as easily exp'ained as youre 

| Me &@ carriage with s man who was an entire stranver to 
m. 


Fawsy.—Piums and peaches can be skinned by ponr- 
ing boiling water ever them, when the skins will slip 
off easily. Prepare only a few at a time as the heat 
| softene them. Whenever ble, make @ syrup of 

sugar and fruit juice, or as little water as possible, and 

yaa fruit in it, either for preserves or for canned 


Tony.—Let us putit {a asentence—s father can by 
his will dispose of his whole house property as he thinks 
fit, giving it all to one or some of bis family, or to 

| strangers and excluding hia children, as he thinks fit ; 
“eldest son alive,” or children of alder son, deceased, 
are powerlesg to interfere with tho father's arrange- 
mente, 
| Eangration.—Wo one is turned back on attempting 
| to land in the States if he hase reasonably substantia! 
| kit with hing, and ie aman im good health, evidently 
| capable of working for his own maintenance; but 
persons advanesd in age, with little personal luggage. 
| are not likely to escape the customs officers, or Gud a 
footing in the new country. 


L. B. W.—Take one pound of powdered white sugar 
half of bicarbonate of soda, and one-and-a-hali 
drachm of essence of lemon. Mix these tngredients 

, and divide them between six domen papers. 
Take five ounces of tartaric of citric acid, and divide {t 
between the same namber of papers. To use, dissoive 
one of each paper in half a tumblerful of water, then 
mix the two. 


| Grace —One lemon, half ounce oftric acid, one-and-a- 

half pounds suger, three breakfast cups of water; 

pare the rind the Jemon very thinly and squeeze 
the jatce out inte an euamelled pan; if possible add 
the water and boil fifteen minotes; strain through o 
cloth and return to the saucepan with the sugar and 
Citric acid, and both five minntes ; ovol and bottle for 
use. 


MirGer.--Cut the meat carefally from the bones, 
divide the pleces into dice, or, if preferred, into 
shreds, and season with salt end pepper, @ little very 
best melted butter and a dash of celery seed or a Hitle 
Worcestershire or Tabasco. Line a salad diah with let- 
tuce leaves, and put In the old meat. Save the smalice’ 
leaves to with. YLae chicken may be covered 
with onaise if desired. Sometimes bits of celery 
are added, but the dish is excellent when made plain, 
especially for children. 





—— 


Lonxpow Braper can be sent to any part of the 

free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
jon 
is 





Aw, Back Nomsres, Pants and Vouvmes are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers 
NOTICE.—Part 449, is Now Ready, price S! oe, 


free, Bightpence. Also Vol. X., bound in 
Both, an 6d. ; 


Tux INDEX to Vou. LXX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-helfpence. 
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It is high time a lot of old proverbs and sayings 
were shown up and exposed. We have been 
taken in and deceived by them long enough. 
For example, how many thousand times have we 
been told that one’s young days are his best days. 
Allowing a margin for variation in individual 
cases, I flatly deny the truth of it, taken as a 
general statement. 

The great majority of sick persons are children ; 
most of the human race dies in childhood. And 
as to enjoyment, using the term in its broad sense, 
the pleasures of childhood are not to be compared 
with those of adult life. Children are not free; 
they are under discipline. They are victimised 
by a hundred depressing and sorrow-breeding 
influences from which mature persons are abso- 
lutely exempt. 

Genuine happiness is. inseparable from de- 


veloped judgment, the knowledge ‘that arises | 


from experience, the mellowness of character 
which comes only with riper years; and, lastly, 
that state of habitual good health that is vastly 
more common among men and women of saxty 
than in childhood and youth. 

To the callow, inchoate and unformed human 
beings called boys and girls—suffering from a 
perfect swarm of diseases and shut in on every 
side by rules and laws—I would say, Wait until 
you are grown up before you expect to taste of 
the really good things of this world. Childhood 
is a pen, a prison. Freedom comes when the 
intellect shall have delivered us from its vain 
sorrows and growth conferred physical strength. 

Now these reflections arose in my mind on 
reading the following letter, written by a mother 
about her boy. 

“In February of last year (1896),” she says, 
“my son Tom, aged thirteen years, began to 
sicken. 
energy. Instead of playing about, he would sit 
and cry. He had no appetite, and after eating 
complained of pain at the chest and stomach: 

“ He got no rest at night, and soon grew so 
weak that with the least exertion he would faint 
away. ‘The perspiration would stand like beads 
on his forehead, and it was alarming to see his 
weak state. In this condition he continued for 
six months, during which time a doctor attended 


CERTAIN SILLY OLD SAYINGS. 


He was weary, tired, and had no life or | 





him, who gave him medicines that afforded tem. 
porary relief, but still he got no strength. 

“In August (1896) a book was left at my 
house, and I read of a case like my son's haviay 
been cured by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
I bought a bottle of this medicine from Mr. 
Barter, High Street, and after he had taken it 
he began to improve. 

“ His appetite returned and food agreed with 
him. He now gained strength and got back the 
flesh he had lost. After giving him three bottles 
he was well and strong. He is now a- strong, 
healthy boy. You can publish this statement for 
the benefit of others. (Signed) (Mrs.) Mati: na 
Powe 1, 48, High Street, Twerton-on-Avon, nea 
Bath, February oth, 1897." 

It might seem that Tom Powell, only thirteen 
years old then, was too young to have dyspepsia 
But think a moment.. One of the commonest 
ailments of very young children is constipation 
and indigestion. Some muddle-headed’ fathers 
and mothers fancy their children can stand 
anything and eat anything. This silly notion 
multiplies childish suffering and makes long rows 
of short graves in the churchyards. Much of 
the vitality of children is lost in their growing. 
They need more food because they ave growing; 
and often have correspondingly less power te 
digest it. Sometimes from over-eating, and 
sometimes from under-eating, or from any of a 
dozen other causes, the horrors of acute dys- 
pepsia are sprung upon the poor young things. 
As a rule, parents seem neither to understand 
nor realize this. They assume that the children 
will outgrow it, or get over it somehow, until 
they collapse altogether, and perhaps run_ into 
quick consumption. 

When the ailment is indigestion, as in the case 
of our young friend Tom Powell, Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup is the remedy, and the only remedy, 
needed. Given in the prescribed doses, it 1s 
exactly the right medicine for clfildren. There 
is not a drop of anything injurious or harmful in 
it. I hope parents (and some doctors also, if 
they please) will make a note of what I have 
here imperfectly said, and thus render child-life 
among us healthier and happier than under 


ordinary circumstances it ever was, or is likely 
to be. 
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